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TWELFTH / 


OF 


Univerſal Hiſtory, 


Commencing 1715, and ending 1/? Fanuary, 1800. 


. | 
FIRST LECTEM | | 
Acuurr the III. was grand Seignior at the 


commencement of this period, and Prince Eu- 
gene having defeated his forces, he was forced 
to conclude the peace of Paſſarowitz in 1 718, 


by which he ceded to the Emperor of Ger 
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many the fortreſs of Belgrade, and the Banner 


of Temeſwaer. Achmet was alſo unfortunate 


in his wars with Kouli Khan the uſurper of 


Perſia, and having firſt ſacrificed his Vizir, 
high Admiral, and ſecretary, with the view 
of appeaſing the diſcontents of his People, the 


ſcene cloſed with his own depoſition. 


| His ſucceſſor Mahomet the Vth, was alſo un- 
ſucceſsful againſt Kouli Kahn, whoſe right to 
the Perſian throne, he was at length obliged to 
acknowledge. In 1736 the Crim Tartars at- 
tacked the Ruſſian territories, and being coun- 
tenanced by the Porte, it brought on a war be- 
tween the latter and Ruſſia. The Emperor of 
Germany alſo commenced hoſtilities againſt the 
Turks. In this conteſt the Ruſſians under the 
Generals Lacy and Count de Munich, had con- 
ſiderable ſucceſs, but the Germans had the 
worſt of it; and at a peace concluded in 1739 
by the interference of France, the Emperor 
ceded Belgrade, Sabatz, the ifle and fortreſs of 
Orſova, with Servia, and Auſtrian Wallachia, 


and from thenceforth the rivets Saave and D:- 
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nube were to be the boundaries between the two 
Empires. The Ruſſians, who were alſo in- 
cluded in this treaty, retained Azoph, which 
they had taken, but its fortifications were to be 
demoliſhed. 

In 1754 Oſman the II. ſucceeded Mahomet. 
He, however, lived only two or three years, 
and then Muſtapha the III. was raiſed to the 
Ottoman Throne. Under this Prince a more 
liberal ſpirit ſhewed itſelf at Conſtantinople than 
in any former reign. None of thoſe abomina- 
ble executions took place, that were generally 
deemed neceſſary to ſecure the reigning Prince. 
He alſo paid attention to literature, particularly 
Aſtronomy, and not only allowed the intre- 
duction of books, but ſome of them being 
tranflated into the Turkiſh language, a print- 
ing preſs was for the firſt time ſuffered in the 
Empire. | | 


The Piratical States of Barbary you have be- 
fore ſeen, paid a ſmall tribute to the Porte. An 
arrear of twenty years had been allowed to 
erue, and on its being demanded by Muſtapha, 
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they not only refuſed payment but threw off all 
dependence, to which he was obliged to ſubmit. 
Much about the ſame time two inſurrections 
happened within his Empire. In the province 
of Montenero, which joins Venetian Dalmatia, 
2 man pretended to be the Ruſſian Czar Peter 
the III. Profeſſing to be of the Greek church, 
he was joined by numbers of that religion. But, 


the impoſture was ſoon diſcovered, and the re- 


volt being put down, a number of heads, ears, 


and noſes, were according to cuſtom ſent to 
Conſtantinople. The other diſturbance took 


place in Georgia, under Prince Heraclius, a 


native of that country, and was of much lon- 


er duration. 


In the year 1768 another war commenced be- 
tween the Ruſſians and Turks. During it, the 
former excited freſh diſturbances in Georgia, 
and they alſo prevailed on Kerim Khan, who 
had made himſelf conſiderable in Perſia, to an- 
noy the Porte. This conteſt laſted to the year 
1774, and the Ruſſian forces under the com- 


mand ot the Generals Prince Gallitzin, Prince 
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Repnin, Count Panin, and Romanzow, were 
almoſt every where ſucceſsful, the conſequence 
of which was, that Moldavia and the greater 
part of Wallachia, ſubmitted to them, and the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Bender was taken by ſtorm. 
Onthe part of the Turks, two grand Vizirs had 
been diſplaced, and Halil Bey, the ſucceſſor of 


the laſt, being joined by Caſſian Ghieri, the 


Khan of the Crimea, highly diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, tho? be alſo proved unſucceſsful. 


The Ruſſians, during this war, landed a con- 


ſiderable body of troops in the Morea or ancient 


Peloponneſue, where the inhabitants, who pre- 
ſeſſed Ciriſtianity, according to the Greek 
church, which is the eſtabliſhed religion in 
Ruſſia, immediately joined them. They were 


at firſt every where ſucceſsful; but a powerful 


army being ſent againſt them, they were re- 


ſubjected, and the Ruſſian troops, were forced to 
reimbark. A Turkiſh fleet, which had been 


alſo diſpatched againſt the Ruſſians, now came 


up with them, in the channel of Scio which 


divides the iſland of that name, from Natolia. 
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The firſt conſiſted of 15 fail of the line, and 


as many chebecks and gallies. The latter of 
10 ſail of the line, 5 frigates, and ſome fire- 
ſhips, During the action, the ſhip commanded 
by the Ruſſian Admiral Spiritoff, grappled with 


that, on board of which was the Turkiſh Cap- 
tain Pacha, and the latter taking fire, the flames. 
communicated to the former; and in a ſhort 
time, both blew-up. The two Admirals, moſt 
of the Officers, and ſome of the crew, however, 
eſcaped. This, and the coming on of night, 


putting an end to the ation, the Turks took 
ſhelter in the bay of Ciſme on the coaſt of 


Natolia. But tho' they were defended by a 


ſtrong fortreſs, the Ruſſians by their conduCt 


and courage, and by the uſe made of their fire- 


ſhips, totally deſtroyed them, except one line of 


battle ſhip, and a few gallies, that were cap- 
tured, and towed out. 


In Egypt the power of the Porte had at this 


period become rather nominal than real, its 
Baſhaw being in fact a ſlave to the Beys. Theſe 


were twenty-four in number, and by them the 
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Fgyptians were held in complete ſubjeQion. 


By their general rule no man could be a Bey, 


that was not a ſlave imported from Georgia, 
Circaſſia, or countries adjoining to them; and 


this extended alſo to all the immediate attend- 


ants, and followers of the Beys, out of whom 
cach Bey nominated his ſucceſſor. But beſides 
theſe forces made up of imported llaves, they 
had alſo troops compoſed of Arabs, and natives 
of Egypt. Such was the ſlate of that countrr, 


when Ali Bey, during the war with Ruſſia, at the 


| head of the other Beys threw off even a nomi— 
nal ſubjeCtion to the Grand Seignicr: and he 


at the ſame time laid claim to Palleſtine, and 


parts of Syria and Arabia. 
Whilſt this revolt of Ali Bey was at its ſum- 


mit, the Tartars cf the Crimea alſo threw off 


the Turkiſh yoke, and put themſelves under 


the protection of Ruſſia. The armies of the 


latter, then gained two great viQtories over thoſe 


of the former: the conſequence of which was 
the removal of the Grand Vizir, and the ap- 


pointing Mouſſen Oglou, the brother-in-law of 
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the Grand Seignior to that office. He ſoon after 
obtained an armiſtice with Ruſſia, during which 
he mace many uſetul improvements in the diſci- 
pline of his forces, by means of European Offi- 
cers, chiefly cf the French Nation. He alſo. 


| fortified the Dardanelles, and he likewiſe parti- 


cularly attended to the navy. 
Ali Bey in conjunction with a body of Ara- 


bians, and alſo with Cheik Daher, a powerful 


Chisf in Svria had become extremely formida- 
| 


ble, and had poſſeſſed himſelf of a conſiderable 


to Egypt, by bis brother-in-law Mahomed Bey, 


declaring for the Porte. The conteſt was ſhort, 


the forces of the ſormer being far inferior, and 


Ali was deſcated and ilain. Feypt then ſubmit- 


ted to its former nominal dependence on Con- 


ſtantinople, and paid its arrear of tribute. : 

In the campaign that followed the Ruſſian ar- 
miſtice, Haſſan Bey, who had commanded the 
Turkiſh fleet in the Black Sea, ſerved on ſhore, 


and highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. This was in 


the year 1773, and in that which followed, 


the latter country. But he was recalled. 
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Mullapha the 34 died. He appointed TH bro- 
ther Abdalhamet his ſucceſſor, in preference to 


his own ſon Selim, the latter being only thir- 


teen years old. But the new reign made no 
change in the ſucceſs of their armies, and all the 


flower of their troops being cut off, Romanzow 


in fact dictated the following terms of peace. The 


Tartar Princes ef the Crimea were rendered 


independent. Kilburn, Kerche, Jenikala, and 


a conſiderable diſtrict that lay between the . 


vers Bog and Dniper, were ceded to the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia. Her ſubjects were to have the free 
navigation of the Furkiſn ſeas, in which the 
right of paſſing through the Dardanelles was 
included. They were likewiſe to be allowed 
the privileges and immunities of the moſt fa- 
voured nations. In return ſor theſe conceſſions 
on the part of the Grand Seignior, all the other 
places which had been taken from him were to 


be reſtored, except Azoph and Taganrock. 


Theſe were the chicf articles of this treaty, 


which was ſigned on the 21ſt July 17 7% at a 
place called Kainardgiac. 
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Cheik-Daher, who had ſtill held out in Syria, 
was now defeated and ſlain; and his fons and 
principal adherents were afterwards put to 
death. So were feveral Baſhaws in different 
parts of the empire for real or alledged miſ- 
conduct. But theſe executions were far from 
quieting the internal diſſentions: And beſides 
them, the Porte had to defend itſelf againſt 
Prince Heraclius in Georgia, and againſt the 
Perſians in another quarter. In this critical 
ſituation, the Empreſs of Ruſſia and the Em- 
peror of Germany came forward with new 
claims, and the Grand Seignior, unequal to 
another conteſt, granted every thing demanded. 
To the former, befides ſome favorable com- 
mercial arrang ements, the Crimea was ceded 
in full ſovereignty, the Tartar Princes ſettled 
there having previouſly agreed to it : And be- 
ſides this, all the countries that lay on the Ruſ- 
ſian fide of the river Cuban, ere ſurrendered, 
To the Emperor a conſiderable part of Walla- 
chia was yielded, and he was put on the ſame 


footing with Ruſſia in point of trade. The. 
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Danube, and all the Turkiſh ſeas, were opened 
to the free navigation of his ſubjects, by which 
means the merchants of his dominions were re- 
lieved from various expences and impediments. 
_ Theſe treaties were executed in the year 1784. 

The Ruſſians having become the allies of the 
Georgians, were engaged in the year 1786 in 
hoſtilities with ſome bodies of Tartars, who 
were ſettled near Mount Caucaſus. The Em- 
preſs now alledged that the latter were ſet on by 
the Porte, and at the ſame time threw out the 
moſt inſulting threats againſt the Grand Seignior. 
'That Prince for a ſhort time ſuppreſſed his re- 
ſentment, as a new revolt, headed by Murat 
Bey, had taken place in Egypt. But his Ge- 
neral, Haſſan Bey, having put it down; and 
Sahim Guerai, the principal Tartar Prince of 
the Crimea, having abandoned the cauſe of the 
Empreſs, war was formally declared. This 
being totally unexpected, the Turkiſh forces 
at firſt gained ſome advantages. But the Em- 
peror ſending 80,000 men to the aid of the 


Ruſſians, agreeable to a prior treaty, the cam» 
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paign ſoon wore a different aſpect. Several 


deſperate battles were fought, and the ſieges of 
Choczim and Oczakow were undertaken by the 
allies. The firſt was carried on chiefly by the 
Imperialiſts, under the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, 


but it being bravely defended, and the Grand 


Vizir greatly exerting himſelf, Marſhal Lau- 
dohn, who ſucceeded Saxe Cobourg, agreed to 


an armiſtice, The Ruſſians, under Prince Po- 


temkin, however, perſiſted againſt Oezakow, 
which was at length taken, after a dreadful 
Naughter. In this year 1788, ſeveral naval 


battles were alſo fought between the Ruſſian 


and Turkiſh fleets in the Black Sea, in which, 


upon the whole, the former were victorious. 


In the beginning of 1789 the Grand Seignior 


died. He was one of the beſt Princes that 
ever filled the Ottoman throne. The leading 


features of his character were humanity, bene- 


cence, and juſtice: and being himſelf a 


learned man, he was an encourager of litera- 


ture, as ſar as was in his power. The com- 


mencement of the reign of his nephew and 
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fucceſſor, Selim the 3d, did not give ſatisfac- 


tion to the people for he inſtantly put to 


death Juſſuf Pacha, the Grand Vizir, without any 


known cauſe, and, according to cuſtom, made 


himſelf maſter of his immenſe riches. Some other 


men, who were remarkably wealthy, were alſo 


cut off, and their poſſeſſions ſeized on. 


The campaign of 1789, in which the Turks 


were every where unfortunate, was dreadfully 


bloody, and, amongſt other inſtances, Ge- 


neral Dorfelden, at the head of a Ruſſian 


army, took their fortified camp at Galatz, and 


| utterly deſtroyed or diſperſed that army. The 
| ſtrong fortreſs of Gradiſca was taken by the 


Auſtrians, commanded by Marſhal Laudohn, 


and another army of that nation, commanded 


by Saxe Cobourg, forced their camp of 30,000 


men at Fokzan, in Weſtphalia, and all of them 


were killed, or taken priſoners. But the moſt 


_ deſperate battle of all, was fought at Martineſti, 


where the Turkiſh forces, amounted to 100,000 
men. Oppoſed to them, were the Auſtrians 


under Saxe Cobourg, and the Ruſſians under 
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The latter, however, proved completely ſuc- 


ceſsful, and the Turkiſh camp, with all that be- 
longed to it, fell into the hands of the victors. 
When the ſate of this army was known at 


Conſtantinople, the Grand Vizir, who had led 
it, was ordered to be put to death, and was ac- 
cordingly beheaded. Haſſan Pacha, the Turk- 
iſh Admiral, then took the command of ſuch. 


land forces as he could muſter, in order to ſave 
Bender. He was however defeated, after an 
obſtinate conteſt, by the Ruſſians, who had for 


their Generals the Princes Potemkin and Rep- 


nin, and the ſurrender of that important for- 
treſs was the conſequence. Other places fol- 


lowed the example, and in another quarter the 


Auſtrians were likewiſe victorious, till they 


were at length checked by the gallant defence * ; 


the Turkiſh garriſon of Orſova. 
The rapid decline of the Ottoman Empire 


began now to alarm ſeveral or the European 


powers, and the King of Pruſſia, on the 31ſt 


day of January, 1790, entered into an alliance, 


95 


Suwarrow, amounting only to 30,000. men. 
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offenſive and defenſive, with the Porte. By 


this treaty, he was to declare war, if, in a given. 


time, peace was not granted on equitable terms: 


and the Grand Seignior was not to conclude any 
peace with the Ruſſians or Auſtrians without the 
conſent of Pruſſia, Sweden, and Poland. It 
was alſo ſtipulated that as ſoon as peace was 
concluded, an alliance ſhould take place be- 
tween thoſe three powers and the Turks: and 
the King of Pruſſia pledged himſelf to get 
England, Sweden, and Poland, to join him in 


guaranteeing to the Porte thoſe territories that 


ſhould belong to them at the concluſion of the 


war. The King of Pruſſia, at the ſame time, 


made a commercial arrangement, by which he 
was to have the free navigation of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and to be prote ed againſt the pi- 
ratical ſtates. 

During the campaign of 1790, the Swedes. 
made a powerful diverſion in favour of the 
Porte, by their declaring war againſt Ruſſia, 
Orſova, however, fell into the hands of this. 


Ruſſians, and ſome actions were fought between 
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the latter and the Turks, till the death of the | 
Emperor Joſeph gave a pacific turn; his ſuc- 
ceſſor, Leopold, from particular circumſtances, 
which will come in hetter elſewhere, not 
chooſing to embroil himſelf with Pruſſia, He 
therefore agreed to ſtop hoſtilities, and a con- 
greſs was opened at Reichenback, which was 
afterwards iemoved to Siſtovia, where a defini- 
tive treaty was concluded between thoſe two 
powers on the 5th Auguſt 1791. Every cir- 
cumſtance conſidered it was favourable to the 
Porte; and by it, the boundaries between the 
hereditary dominions of Leopold and the Turks 
were fully adjuſted. | 
Hoſtilities continued between Ruſſia and the 
Turks, after they were ſuſpended with the Auſ- 
trians; and in the Mediterranean, a Ruſſiàn 
fleet was deſtroyed by the Algerines, after hav- 
ing acted nearly as piratically as the latter. On 
the continent the ſorces of the Empreſs were, 
however, every where ſucceſsful againſt thoſe 
of the Porte. But the moſt bloody ſcene of 
the year 1791 was the taking of Iſmailow by 


N 
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form. The aſſailants, under the command. of 


Suwarrow, loſt 13,000 men; and, in retalia-. 
tion, the garriſon, amounting to upwards. of 


20, ooo men, and all the inhabitants, without 


diſtinction of age or ſex, were put to the ſword. 
Soon aſter this, peace was concluded between 
thoſe two contending powers, at Galatz, on the 
1th Auguſt 1791. By this treaty Ruſſia was 
confirmed in all the territories that had been 
formerly ceded, and in addition to them ſhe ob- 
tained the city of Oczakow, together with all 
the country between the rivers Bog and Dnie— 
per; and alſo the free navigation of the latter. 

Though peace was thus concluded with fo- 
reign powers, Selim had afterwards many in- 
ternal commotions to put down. The moſt 
formidable of all theſe was the revolt of Paſwan 


Oglou, who, after beating various bodies of 


men that were ſent againſt him, has in fact. 
citabliſhed himſelf, with a nominal dependence: 
on the Porte, in a very large diſtrict, contain- 
ing parts of Wallachia, Bulgaria, and of ſome. 
other neighbouring provinces, and be ſeems. 
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likely to increaſe his power, and to become to- 1 
tally independent. But the moſt extraordinary 1 
event of Selim's reign, was the attack made on 3 
Egypt by the French, under the command of 7 
Bonaparte. In the beginning of July 1798, that 
General landed with all his forces, amounting 


to about 40,000 men, ſoon after which the 3 
fleet that carried them over was totally deſtroy- 4 


ed, as will fall in elſewhere. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding that army was thus cut off from all | 
reinforcements and ſupplies from France, it not ; 
only beat the Beys and their forces, but having þ 
organized Egypt, it penetrated into Syria and 1 
Paleſtine. There Bonaparte indeed received a I 
ſevere check, at the ſiege of Dacre, cluefly 
owing to the exertions of the crews of a few 
Engliſh men of war, under the command of 
Sir Sidney Smith. But though obliged to re- 
treat, he afterwards gave the Turks a dreadful 
overthrow at Aboukir. And notwithſtanding 
two thirds of the French have periſhed by the 
climate or the ſword, the remainder, with the 


F 8 


forces they have raiſed among the natives, ſeem 
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likely to keep poſſeſſion of Egypt, againſt all 
the exertions of the Porte. Nothing can point 
out more ſtrongly the miſerable ſtate of the 


Turkiſh Empire, than the ſucceſsful uſurpation 
of Paſwan Oglou ; and their being obliged to 


ſubmit to the French keeping poſſeſſion of one 
of their moſt fertile provinces, from * 1798 


to the end of my preſent æra. 


It is not one of the leaſt extraordinary eir- 


cumſtances of theſe extraordinary times, the 


quadruple alliance produced by this invaſion of 


Egypt. The Emperor of Germany, ſtiled the 
Holy, from his being the head of the Catholic 
religion ; the Ruſſian Emperor, the head of the 
Greek Church; the King of Great Britain, the 
chief defender of the Proteſtant religion; and 
the Grand Seignior, the head of the religion of 
Mahomet, formed this extraordinary union. 
Ruſſia, however, has ſince withdrawn from it, 
as will come out in my account of France; 


and I do not think there is any thing worth add- 


ing as to the Turkiſh wah es 
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SECOND LETTER. 


Moch about the commencement of this 
ra, Huſſeyn, who was Sophy of Perſia, was 
deſtroyed by Mahmud, King of Kandahar. 
He was the ſon of Mirwis, who had been a 
ſubject of Huſſeyn, but who had re volted, and 


erccted Kandahar, a Perſian province, into a 


diſtin kingdom. Having the fallen MIo- 


natch, in his power, he obtained from him a 
daughter in marriage, and a formal reſignation 
of the crown ; but Thamas, the ſen of Huſ- 
ſeyn, did not tamely ſubmit to be thus bereft 
of his inheritance. 

The Turks and Ruſſians, according to the 


almoſt uniform practice of nations, failed not 


to take advantage of this competition in Perſia; 


and they ſettled what portions of that empire 
each ſhould wreſt from it. 
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Mahmud ſoon proved himſelf a bloody ty- 
rant, putting great numbers of his principal 
ſubjeCts to death. It was not long, however, 
till he was cut, off by Aſhraff, whoſe father he 
had ſlain. 'The latter then continued the conteſt 


| with Thamas for the crown, and he procured 
peace from the Turks by yielding to them cer- 


tain territories, and by acknowledging the 
Grand Seiguior in religious matters, as the ſuc- 
ceſſor of the Caliph of Bagdad. 

[t is about this period that the famous Nadir 


Shah, beſt known by the name of Kouli Khan, 


firſt became conſpicuous. By his valor and ta- 


Tents, he raiſed himſelf from a very humble 


ſituation to be the commander in chief of the 
army of Thamas; and Afhraff loſt his life in 


one of the battles that followed. Kouli Khan 


had alſo conſiderable ſucceſs againſt the Turks, 
but Thamas, in another quarter, was not ſo 
fortunate, and in 1732 he purchaſed peace from 
the Grand Seignior, by ſurrendering to him 


Armenia and Georgia; in return for which, 


the Turks engaged to aſſiſt him in expelling the 
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Ruſlians from ſome conqueſts they had made on 
the borders of the Caſpian Sea. 


This treafy was not agrecable either to Kouli 


Khan or the army. He therefore depoſed 'Tha- 


mas, raiſing that Prince's ſon, Abbas, then 


only ſix months old, to the throne; by which 
means, the exerciſe of the royal authority in 
{at devolved on him. One of his firſt ſteps 


was a renewal of the war with the Turks, and 


though at firſt unſucceſsful, he afterwards re- 
Covered both Georgia and Armenia, He then 


made terms with Ruſſia in the year 1735, al- 
lowing the then Empreſs to keep ſome territo- 
ries ſhe had conquered. Having thus got rid of 
her attacks, he demanded of the Turks that 
they ſhould reſtore Bagdad, which they had 
taken, and pay the expences of the war. 

In 1736 the infant Shah Abbas died, and 


Kouli Khan then got the great men of Perſia to 


elect him in his ſtead, at the ſame time making | 
the ſucceſſion hereditary in his family. This 
was followed by a peace with the Grand Seign- 
1or, by which Kouli Khan was to keep ail he 
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had retaken, but the reſtoration of Bagdad was 
not inſiſted on. 1 

Kouli Khan made Iſpahan his capital, and 
endeavoured to promote agriculture and com- 
merce. He alſo reduced the expence of the 
clerical eſtabliſhments, applying what was 
thereby. ſaved to the payment of his troops: 
And having put an end to a revolt raiſed by 
Huſſeyn Khan, the brother of Mahmud, by 
giving him the government of the province of 
Candahar, he prepared for an expedition into 
the Eaſt. | | 

Mizi, the ſon of Kouli K han, ſubdued the 
provinces of Balk and Buckaria, and alſo the 
Uſbeck Tartars, much about the ſame time 
_ that his father, in the year 1738, made his ex- 
pedition into India, which I ſhall elſewhere 
mention. During his abſence, another of his 
ſons, named Ruzi Kuli, revolted, and put to 
death the unfortunate Thamas, who had be 
kept in confinement, and who was the laſt 
prince of the dinaſty of Sefi or Sophy. Ruzi | 


alſo ſought to take his ſather's life on his re- 
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turn, but failing in it, his eyes were put ont. 
 Koult Khan had now ſeveral civil wars to con- 


tend with, and freſh hoſtilities took place with 
the Turks. 
The alterations made by Kouli Khan in ele- 
rical affairs, and alſo ſome other parts of his 


conduct, had rendered him very obnox1ous to 


the Perſians. Fully conſcious of this, his army | 
was excluſively made up of Afgans, Tartars, 


and others, who were not natives of Perſia ; 


and he ſquandered on them, not only what he 
had amaſſed in the Eaſt, but all he could extort 
from his ſubjedts. This at length produced a 
conſpiracy of the chief men in Perſia, and by 
their means, he was put to u_ in the year 
1747 
This event was far from giving happineſs to 
Perſia. For from that day to this, it has been 


involved in civil wars by various competitors 


who from time to time have conteſted the poſ- 
ſeſſion of its bloody ſceptre, the particulars of 
which are little known, and if they were, mult 


be unworthy of recording. 
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FOURTH LETTER 


: j EHANDER Shah, a grandſon of Auringzebe 


was on the throne of Delhi about the beginning 5 


of this æra. He was an effeminate Prince ad- 


dicted altogether to his pleaſures, which afforded 
an opportunity to a Nephew of his to dethrone 
and put him to death. But the latter did not 
long enjoy the fruit of his villainies, being cut off 
by two brothers of the name of Seyd, whom 


he had intruſted with the powers of Govern- 


ment; and who had groſsly abuſed their autho- 
rity. - — 
The Seyds now placed the ſceptre in the hands 


of a grandſon of Auringzebe, by the female 


line, but not finding him ſufficiently amenable, 


they alſo cut him off, and gave the diadem to 


his brother. This Prince however in a ſhort 


time died, and he was ſucceeded by Mahomed 
Shah, who was alſo of the blood of Auring- | 


Zebe. 


Mahomed clearly perceived that to have any 
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real power, he muſt get rid of the Seyds. This 
he at. length effected, one of them being put to 
death, and the other thrown into priſon. Al- 
muluch or Nezam who had been a favorite ge- 
neral of Auringzebe, was the chief inſtrument 
of their deſtruction, and he therefore became 
the firſt in power, whilſt Mahomed entirely. 
devoted himſelf to pleaſure: 
Nezam ſucceſsſully reſiſted ſeveral attacks 
from the . Maratta's, one of the moſt warlike 
nations of India ; but from ſome motives ill 
aſcertained, he is ſaid to have ſecretly co-ope- 
rated with Kouli Khan the uſurper of Perſia. 
Be that as it may, no effective oppoſition was 
given to the latter, when he attacked the Mo- 
gui Empire. Delhi feil into his hands, and 
after many acts of bloody and wanton cruelty, 
he diftated what terms he pleaſed, to Maho- 
med. It is ſaid that Couli Khan on this occa- 
ſion, poſſeſſed himſelf of gold, ſilver, andjewels, 
to the amount of more than one hundred mil- 
lions ſterling: about a fifth of which he diſtri- 


buted amongſt the cfficers and ſoldiers of his 
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army, reſerving the remainder for his own o- 
caſions: and beſides this, he obliged the Mogul 
to ſurrender to him all the provinces to the 
welt of the rivers Attock and Synd, containing 
arich and vaſt tract of country. | 

The power of the great Mogul was in fact 
annihilated by this expedition; and on the death 
of Kouli Khan in 1747 Achmet Abdalla, who 
had been treaſurer to that uſurper, and who 

Had ſecured conſiderable riches, marched at the 

head of a great army againſt Mahomed's terri- 
tories. He was oppoſed by Ahmed Shah' the 
MoguPs ſon. During the conteſt Mahomed 
- died, and it ended in Ahmed's being obliged 
to permit Abdalla to erect a conſiderable king- 
dom, partly of his territories, which was 
bounded on the Eaſt by the river Indus, and of 
which Kandahar was the capital. 

All the Rajah's, and Princes who had acknow- 
ledged the great Mogul now threw off the 
| yoke; and in the year 1760, that formerly 
powerful Monarch, had little more than Delhi, 
and the territories immediately ſurrounding it. 
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At that period the chief native powers of India 
were the Marattas. The kingdom founded by 


Hyder-Ally of which Seringapatam was the 


capital. The territories. of the Nizam of the 
Decan, a part of which was the kingdom of 
Golconda, The kingdom of Bengal, and the 


Nabobs of Oude and of Arcot. Beſides theſe 


there were ſeveral European ſettlements, the | 


chief of which were Calcutta, Madraſs, and 
Bombay, which belonged to the Engliſh. Pon- 
dicherry poſſeſſed by the French, Goa, where a 
Portugueſe Viceroy ſtill reſided. And Batavia, 
and the iſland of Ceylon, which were in the 
hands of the Dutch. But no European power 
had at that time, any conſiderable territory in 
India. 

The kingdom of Bent, in which Calcutta 
is ſituated had a uſurper on its throne in the year 
1760. His name was Mir-Jaffer-Aly-Cawn, 
and a treaty had been entered into between him, 
and the Engliſh Prefidenev, which the latter 
now alledged he had broken. Mr. Vanſittart 


the Engliſh Governor therefore reſolved to de- 
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throne him, and put his ſon-in-law Mir-Coſſim- 
Ali-Cawn, in his ſtead. This was eaſily ac- 


compliſhed as Mir. Jaffier, had rendered himſelf 


odious by his bloody and tyrannic conduct. 
Anda treaty highly advantageous to the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India Company, had been previouſly en- 


tered! into with his ſucceſſor. 
The uſual reſidence of the Nabob's of Ben- 
gal was Murſhudabad, but Mir-Coſſim thought 


proper to remove the ſeat of government to 


Mongheer 200 miles higher up the Ganges. 
He alſo encreaſed his forces, and manifeſted the. 
moſt hoſtile intentions, to the Engliſh : and af- 
ter ſome fruitleſs negociations, a war took place 


between him and the Company. Major Adams 


who commanded the forces of the latter was 
however vitorious, tho' at the head of a very 
ſmall army: and in about four months he ſub- 
dued the whole kingdom of Bengal. In Patna, 
the laſt place that held out, Mir-Coffim had 200 


Engliſh priſoners put to death, after which he 


took ſhelter in the dominions of Sujah Doula 


the Nabob of Oude. That Prince now declared 
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for him, as did Shah-zada the ſon of the then. 
great Mogul, and their joint forces amounted ta 
50,000 men, with a. conſiderable train of ar- 
tillery. The Marattas afterwards alſo declared 
for him, but general Carnac, who at this time 


commanded the Company's forces, was ſo com- 


pletely ſucceſsful, that Mir- coſſim ſurrendered, 


on the terms of leaving his future fate to the 


deciſion of Colonel Clive. 


On the war breaking out, Mir-jaffier had been 
refored, and on his death, which happened 
not long after, they allowed his ſon Najicm-je- 
doula to ſucceed him on his agreeing to pay the 
Company the annual ſum of £800,000. He 
was alſo to allow them to name his prime Mi- 
niſter, and to have a negative on every other 
appointment of conſequence. This arrange- | 


ment continued to the year 1765, when Colonel 


Clive as Governor General of Bengal, made a 


new agreement. The Nabob, was in future to 


be in fact the Viceroy, with the annual allow- 


ance of {662,500. to ſupport the eſtabliſn- 
ments of the kingdom. To Shah · zadda who 
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had ſucceeded his father, as great Mogul, and 
to whom of right Bengal belonged, they gave 


in lieu of it £225,000. by the year, and they 


obliged Sujah-dowla, to cede as much of his 


territories to Shah-zadda as produced to him 


| £250,000, more. This was not diſadvantageous 
in one reſpe& to Dowla, as it gave him a right 


by compact to the remainder, which had bega 


uſurped from the great Mogul. As for the En- 
gliſh, they obtained the ſovereignty of one of 


the greateſt Kingdoms i in India, and from which 


they drew a clear annual revenue of one mil- 


lion ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
Before Colonel Clive's arrival many abuſes 

exiſted, and particularly in the article of pre- 

ſcnts being extorted by the Company's ſervants 


{from the principal natives. To correct them, 


he and a council of four, were inveſted with 
very high powers. But when they had made 
ſuch regulations, as they deemed neceſſary, the 


adminiſtration ſettled again, in the Governor, 


and the uſual council of twelve. 


The preſidency of Madraſs was now involved 
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in war. Hyder-ali, a ſoldier of fortune who 
had once ſerved in the ranks, and who had raiſed 
akingdom, as I have before mentioned, was their 
antagoniſt ; and he had for an Ally, the Nizam 
of the Decan. It is not clear which party was 
the aggreſſor, but the Engliſh obtaining ſome 
advantages, the Nizam made peace with them, 
at the ſame time ceding a conſiderable diftriQt 
called Dewanney, a part of which was claimed. 


by Hyder. The latter no way diſmayed by this 
deſertion, carried on the war with great aCti- 


vity : and the Company's affairs being greſsly | 


miſmanaged, he was able not only to overrun 
the Carnatic which had become fubject to them 


but he alſo ravaged the dominions of the Nabob | 
of Arcot who was their particular Ally. From 
theſe ſucceſſes numbers of adventurers flocked 


to his ſtandard, and tho? he had no great body 
of infantry, his horſe at t length amounted to 
90,000 men. 


A battle foughit between Hyder at the head 
of part of his forces, and Colonel Wood, will 


give you ſome idea of the vaſt ſuperiority of 
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. the Company's troops, in military knowledge. 
The latter amounted :only to 460 Europeans 
and 2, 300 Seapoys or native 'troaps. That of 
Hyder was, 14,008 horſe and about 1 5000 in 
fantry, and yet the former, aſter an obſtinate 
engagement proved victorious. The preſi- 
dency of Madraſs however thought proper 
ſoon after to offer terms which Hyder acceded 
to. By them they mutually reſtored what each 
had taken, and entered into an alliance. This 
was in the year 1768 or beginning of 1769; 
and much about the ſame time the government 
of Bengal obliged Sujah Dowla to reduce an 
addition he had made to his army, and to limit 
him in future, to a number not to be exceeded. 
Phe next war of any conſequenee, was that 
commenced between Mahomed-Ali-Cawn the 
Nabob of Arcot, and the Rajah or King of 
Tanjour: and the Englifh preſidency of Ma- 
draſs, taking part with the firſt, the dominions 
of the latter, were taken from him, and added 
to thoſe of his antagoniſt. Oa the Directors 
at home hearing of this unjuſt act, they ſent 
C 5 
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out Lord Pigot, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


before in India, to reſtore the Rajah. 'This he 
accompliſhed, but tho' he was appointed Go- 
vernor, the Preſidency in conjunction with the 
Nabob of Arcot actually made him a priſoner. 
Both ſides, then repreſented the conduct of each 
other at home, and it ended in Lord Pigot's 


being recalled. EY 8 


About the year 1780 ſome very material 
changes took place at Bengal. Its Governor 


was made Governor General of the Britiſh 


ſettlements in India. Two diſtin@ juriſdicti- 
ons were alſo eſtabliſhed at Calcutta. Theſe 
were the Governor General and Council, which 
poſſeſſed all the political and executive power. 
And the Supreme Court of Judicature, conſiſt- 
ing of Judges ſent out from England, who wers 


to adminiſter juſtice ; both civil and criminal, 


to the natives, as well as Europeans, Before 


this the Mayor's Court at Calcutta, ſettled all 


differences as to property, between the natives, 


and thoſe who were not. And all diſputes 


between natives, were determined by the Ze- 
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mindars or great landholders of the country. 


This change however created great difcontent, 


F and fora time open violence was frequently uſed 
'F to prevent the execution of the decrees of this 
N new judicature. 
| - A moſt unjuſt war was now commenced by 
| the Prefidency of Bombay, againſt the Marat- 
1 'ta's, the moſt formidable nation in the Penin— 
5 ſula of India. To underſtand the origin of 
theſe hoſtilities it is neceſſary to ſtate, that the 
| | . chief Prince who reſides at Poonah. their ca- 
| pital, and who is called the Ram Rajah, is more 
g a nominal than real Sovereign, all power being 
; veſted in the prime Miniſter, . who is called the 
: Paiſhwa, and which office is hereditary. Ra- 
gonaut-row the uncle of the Paiſhwa, had 
murdercd the latter in the hopes of ſucceeding 
4 him, but his countrymen ſorced him to fly. 
| Bombay was the place he took ſhelier in, and 


on his promfing.great advantages to'the Com- 
pany, they raiſed a confiderable force to place 
him in the efñce, that was the object of his, 


infamous ambition. This army having. conſi- 


— — 
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derable ſucceſs, and the Bengal government in- 
terfering, the Marattas gladly liſtened to over- 
tutes, and a treaty was concluded, by Which 
they ceded ſome confiderable territories in the 
Guzerat Provinces, at the ſame time -paying a 


ſum of £150;000. for the expences f the 
wur; and likewiſe agreeing, to pay a ſum an- 


nually for the ſupport of Ragonaut- Tow. 
Notwithſtanding this peace, the Preſidency 
of Bombay after a ſhort interval again reſolved 
to make Ragonaut-row the Paiſhwa, and Co- 
lonel Egerton with a conſiderable force was ſent 
along with him. Sindia, who comtnanded the 


Marattas, however got them into ſuch a fitu- 
ation, that the Colonel and two of the Bombay 


Council who were with him, ſent to Sindia to 
dictate the terms on which he would now 
make peace. Thoſe which he inſiſted on, and 
which were complied with, were, that they 
Hould deliver up Ragonaut-row, and the places 
"that were ceded by the former treaty, and that 
an army then marching from Bengal ſhould 
return. 
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Truſting to the good faith of the Enelith, 
Colonel Egerton and his forces, were on this 
agreement being ſigned, ſuffered to depart. 

But the Preſicendy of Bombay refuſed to ratify 
it: and the army from Bengal, to which Ra- 
_ Eonaut-row found means to eſcape, continued 
to advance. Thus circumſtanced the Marattas 
ande up ſome differences with Hyder- ally, who 
alſo accuſed the Engliſh of a breach of faith, 

and they and ſome other Indian Princes, en- 
tered into an alliance the object of which was 
be expulſion of the Englith. 

Hyder now ravaged the Carnatic; and te 
Company being greatly alarmed, prevented 
the Nezam of the Decan from joining their 
enemies by giving up ſome very iniquitous 

claims they had made againſt him. T heir forces 
under Sir Eyre Coote and Sir Hector Munroe, 
then acted with ſuch energy, as to repulſe Hy- 
der and carry every thing before them; and 
they made themſelves maſters of all the French 
and Dutch ſettlements on the Peninſula. The 
Dutch ſettlements of Trincomale in the iſland 
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of Ceylon, and thoſe on the Weſtern Coaſt of 


Sumatra, were alſo taken, by the troops of the 
Company. 

In another quarter, Mr. Haſtings the Go- 
vernor General of India, attacked Cheit-Sing 
the tributary Prince of Benares, whether juſtly 
or unjuſtly, may be a matter of diſpute. It 


ended however in the depoſition of Cheit-Sing, 
and another perſon. of the ſame ſamily, who 


was appointed in his ſtead, conſented to pay 


half a million ſterling annually, which was much 


greater than the ſum formerly ſtipulated; and 


beſices this the army, and the Company, ob- 

tained vaſt ſums of money by this expedition. 
In the Carnatic, Hyder with the aid of 400 

French commanded by Monſieur, Laly, de- 


feated Colonel Braithwaite, and made priſoners, 


the few that were not ſlain. But he ſoon after 


received an overthrow from Sir Eyre Coote; 


and the Marratas, who had not excrted them- 
ſelves, now concluded a ſeparate peace in 1783; 
which Hyder did not long ſurvive. He was 


/ 


ſucceeded by his ſon Tippoo-ſaib or Quitaun. 
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£5 General | Mathews now commanded the 
Company's forces, and his army is accuſed of 
the moſt diſgraceful exceſſes. He had conſider- 
able ſucceſs, and amongſt other places he took 


the city of Hyder Nagur, in which he found 


immenſe treaſures. But great differences ariſ- 


ing as to the diviſion of it, ſeveral of the prin- 


cipal officers returned in diſguſt to Bombay. 
Tippoo then brought his whole force conſiſting 
of 100,000 men to bear on Mathews's army, 
which was only about 3000. Thus circum- 


ſtanced they capitulated on the terms that their 


lives were to be ſpared. Notwithſtanding this, 


the General and ſeveral of his officers were 


put to death; which did not however prevent a 
peace being concluded very ſoon after. 


In 1789 or 1790 a new war commenced be- 


tween Tippoo and the Company. The avowed 


cauſe of it was a diſpute between him, and the 
Rajah of Travancore, who was an ally of the 
Engliſh. As Tippoo was well known to 
ſavour the French, the Ecgliſh were not 


averſe to any good pretence for commencing 
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hoſtilities, and as the Marrattas, the Nizam of 
the Decan, and the Nabob of Arcot joined 


them, their ſucceſs was almoſt certain. Lord 
Cornwallis, fince created a Marquis, the Gover- | 


nor General, commanded in perſon, and he and 
his allies having beat Tippoo into Seringapatam, 


they obliged him to make peace on the follow- 


ing terms. He was compelled to cede one half 
of his territories, to the Marrattas, the Nizam 


of the Decan, and the Engliſh, to be divided 


as they thought proper. He was alſo to pay to 


to the latter, three crores and thirty lacks of 


rupees. He was to deliver up all priſoners 
taken from any of the allies from the time of 
Hyder-aly's death: and he was to give two of 
his ſons as hoftages, till all theſe articles were 
performed. The. Nizam and Marrattas took 
their proportions of the country ſurrendered to 
the Northward, and the Company got a very 


rich extenſive territory, between what is called 
the Gaults in the Myſore country, and the 


Carnatic. 


Tippoo having fulfilled all the terms of this 
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treaty, his ſons were reflored to him, and be 
continued pretty quiet, till the French Direc- 
tory induced him to prepare for freſh hoſtilities. 
The Governor General Lord Mornington, now 
Marquis of Welleſley, being apprized of this, 
difpatched a confiderable force againſt him, un- 
der the command of General Harris, ta the 
beginning of 1799, and Seringapatam being 
taken by ſtorm, Tippoo's life and reign were 


ended together. The plunder obtained was im- 


menſe, and the Company beſides getting their 
proportion of it, have made themſelves maſ- 
ters of all his remaining territories: They have 
indeed ſet up a Prince derived from thofe that 
Hyder-ally had dethroned, but he is their orea- 
ture, and uſed as a Viceroy, whilft all the real 
produce of the dominions thus obtained, will 


fall into the coffers of the Compeny or their 


 fervants. 


T ſhall now fay a little of India beyond the 


Ganges. The chief language uſed there is the 
Malayan, whilſt that of the Peninſula IL have 


been treating of, was principally Perſian, that. 
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"EW been the language generally ſpoken at 
the Court of Delhi. The moſt conſpicuous 


of theſe barbarous nations, are Cochin-china: 


Tonquin: Malacca: Arvacan Pegu: Ava: 


And Siam. 


Cochin-china, was originally peopled from 
China, and it is more civilized, than any of 
the others. It is populous and wealthy, and 
has ſeveral ſmaller kingdoms dependant on it: 


But it's own king pays a tribute, and acknow- 


leges a fort of r in the Emperor of | 


China.. 


Tonquin: for. a time alſs acknowledged the 
Emperor of . China as it's ſuperior, but it's 
King latterly threw off the yoke. A civil war 
then followed between him and a powerful ſub- 


ject. This conteſt ended in an agreement by 


which the Monarch was to retain all the ſplen- 


dor of Royalty, and which was to be heredi- 


| tary : But the other was to exerciſe ail the func- 


tions of government, and that power was alſo 
to deſcend in his r and ſo it has ſince con- 
tinued. 
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The Peninſula of Malacca i is cn of ſe⸗ 
veral kingdoms, but the inhabitants of all are 


called Malayans. They are in a very rude ſlate, 


and far behind Cochin-china, and Tonquin. - 


| Malacca it's eapital had formerly allowed ſome 


of the Partugueſe to ſettle in it, but the Dutch 


afterwards ſupplanted them. 


Arvacan is divided into twelve orincipalition 
a Prince ruling over each, but all of them ac- 
knowledging one King, as their ſuperior. | 

Pegu is remarkable for it's riches, and many 

of it's idols are ſaid to be made of pure gold 
and filver. It is alſo ſaid to have abounded in 
trained Elephants, and to have had a powerful 
army: but in 1754, it was ſubjected by the 


King of Ava. This latter kingdom is little 


known. It's Monarch is however ſuppoſed to 


be one of the moſt powerful in that quarter and 


nearly divine honours are paid to him. 

Siam, is conſidered a rich and flouriſhing 
kingdom nearly reſembling China, tho? in- 
ferior to it. It's Monarch, is alſo abſolute. 
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Throughont all the further Peninſula of In- 
dia idolatry prevails, the? of various kinds. 
In fome parts of it, they worſhip the Grand 
Lama of "Thibet. Differem idols are adored in 
other quarters, but every where they are igno- 
rant of all rational ideas of the Deity: In both 
Peninſula's Polygamy is allowed among the 
nutives. 5 
Between the Empires of China, Ruſſia, 
Turkey, Perſia, and what was formerly the 
Mogul Empire, lies a vaſt diſtrict inhabited by 
various tribes, who all go under the general 
name of Tartars. But they have great differ- 
endes in their religion, euftoms, and manners, 
af of which are however barbarous, and ſome 
of them abominable. For the moſt part they 
lead a wandering life, and are ſupported by 
huming, or by animals they have rendered 
tame. But Tome attend to agriculture, and have 
fired habitatiom. 1 1 
The Tartars of Circaſſia, are remarkable 
for the beauty of their women, and the Parents 
make a trade of diſpoſing of their young fe- 
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males to Merchants, who after training them 
to ſuch accompliſhments as are deemed neceſſa- 
ry, ſell them to the Seraglios of the Turkiſh 
and Perſian Empires: Polygamy is allowed 
among all the Tartars, and they in fact conſi- 
der women as inferior beings and of no other 
aAuÿſe, than as they adminiſter to their wants and 
pleaſures. The interior tribes of the Tartars 
keep themſelves entirely independent, but thoſe 
immediately adjoiniag the great Empires that 


ſurround them, become in fome degree tribu- 
tary. | 
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In 1771, the Tongouth Tartars, who were 
in a flight manner annexed to Ruſſia, thought 
proper to emigrate in a maſs, to the amount of 
$0,000 families, and proceeding from the bor- 
ders of the Caſpian ſea, they obtained fettle- 
ments in the dominions of Kien Long the then 
Emperor of China; and the next year 30,000 
other Tartar families followed the example, and 
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were in like manner received. As to China 
itſelf, I have nothing to add, to what I ſaid in 
my laſt era, except that Lord Macartney was 
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ſent in the year 1793, ou a ſplendid embaſſy, 


from the King of Great Britain, to the Chi- 


neſe Emperor, from which great commercial 
advantages were expected. But tho' at firſt 


well received, he was in a ſhort time treated as 


4 ſpy, and obliged to return, without obtaining 


any of the objects of his miſſion. 


The Arabs alone, of the Aſiatic nations, 
now remain to be obſerved on. They have 


continued as formerly, that fierce independent 
people, for which they have ever been remark- 
able. Some of them are ſtill idolators, but 
they are for the moſt part Mahometans, and very 
few of them have fixed habitations; as they 
prefer leading a wandering life. They are re- 
markable for their breed of horſes, and for 
their ſkill in horſemanſhip. They do not heſi- 
tate to plunder ſuch as fall into their power. 
The chief objects of their prey, are the Ca- 


ravans that go to Mecca chiefly on pilgrimages 


to Mahomet's tomb: And tho' the Turks 
generally ſend a body of ſoldiers to protect ſuch 


travellers, it frequently happens that they are 
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overpowered. 'The Arabs were once celebrated 


for poetry, and a conſiderable degree of know- 
ledge, but they are now ignorant, illiterate, 
and barbarous. 


Of the Aſiatic iſlands, there is little worth 
obſerving. That of Japan and thoſe dependent 
on it, form a conſiderable Empire, and is the 


next in civilization, to China, in that quarter 


of the Globe. Of all the other iſlands, it is 


ſufficient to ſay they are barbarous, ignorant, 


and uncivilized, the Pellew iſlands excepted. 


' Theſe were accidentially diſcovered by an En- 


gliſh ſhip, and tho? illiterate, and without arts | 


and ſciences, they exhibit a morality, that 
would do honour, to any of the civilized na- 
tions. 
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THIRD LETTER. 


Arma, once famous for Carthage, and 


Egypt, has not at this day one country worthy 


of notice. What relates to Moroceo, the pirati- 

eat ſtates, or its iſlands, has, or will fall in, with 

what J mall fay of other nations. The new | 
world is more worthy of our attention; but 
there too, I ſhall confine myſelf in this letter, 
to what is called North America, as any thing 
material that relates to the reſt and its iflands, 


will naturally blend itſelf with my account of 


Europe. | 
The French being in poſſeſſion of Canada 


and Louiſiana, which lay between the Engliſh 


Colonies of North America, and the Indians 
who chieſly carried on the furr trade, it led to a 


war, which ended in France being obliged to 


give up Canada, and that part of Louiſiana which 


lay to the Eaſt of the Miffipi, to the Engliſh. 


The Spaniards alſo ceded the two Floridas, 
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and thus in fact England became poſſeſſed of all 
the coaſt on the Atlantic, and had the power 
of carrying on her trade with the Indians with- 
out the interruption of any European nation, 
The Miniſtry of England, not contented 


with the juſt advantages they might have gained 
from their vaſt ſettlements in North America, 


paſſed a law in the Britiſh Parliament, in the 
year 1765, by which they laid a ſtamp duty on 


the Colonies. This gave univerſal diſcontent 


there, and it was wiſely repealed, on a change 


of adminiſtration at home. . But it was not ve- 


ry long till the Engliſh Parliament again enacted 
laws, indirecly taxing the Americans. This 
created freſh diſturbances, and Boſton being 
moſt forward in reſiſtance, a Britiſh Act of 


Parliament ſhut vp its Port, and by the ſame. 


authority, the whole conſtitution of Maſſachu- 


ſe''s Bay, in which Boſton was ſituated, was 

altered. 

An American Congreſs now aſſembled at 

Philadelphia, and baving in vain petitioned the 

King and Parliament of Great Britain, the 
Vo. I. D 
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ſword was appealed to in the year 1774. Ge- 
neral Gage was commander in chief of the 


Eogliſh force, and thoſe of Amurica were in- 


truſted to General Waſhington, who aQted 
with ſo much judgment, that the force ſent 
againſt him was found totally inadequate. Ge- 


neral Howe now ſucceeded General Gage, and 


was conſiderably reinforced, but Waſhington 


almoſt always aQting on the defenſive, baffled 


all his efforts. A new petition was then pre- 


ſented to the King on the part of Congreſs by 
William Penn, proprietor.of Penſylvania, but. 
nothing but the ſubmiſſion of America would 


be accepted of, and each ſide purſued the war, 


with encreaſed violence: and the Indians being 


ſtirred up by the Evgliſh, fell on the back ſettle- 
ments with the moſt ſavage ferocity, ſparing 
neither age nor ſex. This however only tended. . 


to heighten the animaſity of the Coloniſts againſt. 


the mother country, and in the year 1776 thir- 
teen provinces entered into a ſolemn engage- 


ment of confederation, perpetual union, and 


independence. In 1777 the capture of general 
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Burgoyne and his army by the American gene- 
ral Gates began to open the eyes of the Britiſh 
Miniſtry, as it diſconcerted a plan of co-opera- 
tion that had been fixed on, between him and 
ſir William Howe, and the ſucceſs of which 


had been much relied on. An act was therefore 
paſſed in the Britiſh Parliament appointing three 
| Commiſſioners to go to America with full pow- 


ers to ſettle all differences. But when they ar- 


rived there, Congreſs refuſed even to hear their 


propoſals, until their independence was fully 


acknowledged: and they returned to England 


without having even a communication on the 
ſubject of their miſſion. 


Sir William Howe was at this time ronltied; 


and General Clinton appointed in his ſtead. 


Waſhington had now got the ſuperiority, ' and 


Clinton with a good deal of difficulty made 
good his retreat to New-Y ork. He however 


afterwards made a ſucceſsful attack on Charleſ- 


town, which was followed for a time by ſeveral 


- advantages i in the Southern provinces, where 
the LOW Cornwallis and Rawdon diſt nguiſhed 
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themſelves on the part of the Engliſh, and ge- 
neral Green diſplayed great talents on the part 
of the Americans. In another quarter the 
American general Arnold being bought over by 
Britiſh money, had nearly deſtroyed Waſhing- 
ton's army, but the plot was diſcovered before 
he could carry his treachery into effect, and he 
ſaved himſelf by flight. 

Congreſs having concluded a treaty with 
France, a conſiderable body of forces were ſent 
to the aid of the Americans, under the com- 
mand of the count de Rechambeau, and to it 
was added a ſmali force commanceg by the Mar- 
quis la Fayette, a French officer, who had early 
ated as a volunteer under Waſhington, This 
was in the year 1792, when in fact all the Bri- 
tiſh ſorce of any conſequence, was under the 
command of Lord Cornwallis He was en- 
camped near the Cheſapeak, and Waſhington 
after joining Rochambeau got him into ſuch a 
ſituation, that nothing but the defeat of the 
French fleet of twenty-four ſail of the line 


commanded by monſieur de Graſſe could ſave 
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him. 'This, Admiral Greaves with 19 ſail of 


the Britiſh line attempted, but nothing deciſive 


happened in the engagement, and the latter was 


obliged to go into port to refit. The conſe- 


_ quence was that Lord Cornwallis was obliged to 


ſurrender. The project was then abandoned, 


and the independence of America was fully ac- 


knowledged by the treaty of Verſailles in the 
year I783. 

The thirteen Provinces that united theme 
| ſelves, were, New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſets, 


Rhode-iſland, Providence, Connecticut, New- 


York, New-Jerſey, Penſylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Ca- 


rolina, and Georgia. Theſehave different internal 


Governments, founded on free principles, and 


the Pleſidlent and Congreſs only enact general 
laws that bind all, whilſt their interior concerns 


are determined and regulated by their own re- 


ſpective governors and aſſemblies. The Congreſs 


conſiſts of two aſſemblies, one called the Senate, 
and the other the Houſe of Repreſentatives. 


The firſt is formed by two delegates from each 
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Province, and one third of them go out every 
two years, and others are returned in their 
ſtead. The ſecond aſſembly conſiſts of ſeventy- 
five Members, ſent by the Provinces as fellows. 
New-Hampſhire three, Maſſachuſets eight, 
Rhode Iſland and Providence one, Connecticut 
five, New-York ſix, New-Jerſey four, Pen- 
ſylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland fix, 
Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South Ca- 
rolina five, and Georgia three. And this aſ- 
ſembly is new choſen every two years. The 
taxes for the general welfare, is to be laid on | 
each Province, in the exact proportion of their 
Repreſentatives in the lower houſe; and it was 
fixed that at ſtated times an account ſhould be 
taken of the numbers of the inhabitants in each 
Province, that the Repreſentatives may be in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed according to the ſtate of 
population. | 

The Preſident and Vice-preſident of Con- 
greſs, were not choſen by the Senate and lower 
| houſe, but by the Provinces, and each was for 
four years. The Vice-preſident, was of courſe. 
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Speaker of the Senate, but the lower Ba 


elected their's. The Preſident is comman- 
der in chief of both army and navy: But 
he cannot make war, or peace, or enter 
into treaties, without the conſent of two thirds 
of the Senate. When a law paſſes both houſes, 


the Preſident muſt in ten days agree to it, or 
ſend his reaſons againſt it. The houſes then | 


reconſider it, and if two thirds of each agree 


to it, he muſt paſs it into a law. Such is the 


general outline of the American union, and 


W aſhington was unanimouſly elected its firſt 


Preſident. 


Since the peace of 1783, a new ſettlement 


aroſe, called Franklin, which has united itſelf 


with North Carolina, and two other infant ones 


are forming themſelves, under the names of 
Kentucke and Vermont. 


In the thirteen Provinces every thing has 


continued proſperous, with a very few-excep- 


tions. In 1794 a light infurreQion took place 
in Penſylvania which however was ſoon put 
down by the wiſdom and firmneſs of Waſhing- 
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ton. An attack made by the Indians was alſo 
defeated by general Wayne, and ſome diſputes 
with England about boundaries were amicably 
terminated. There aroſe a diſpute with the 
French Directory that had no important eonſe- 
quences, and now an alliance is entered into 
between them and France, that places each on 
the footing of the moſt favored nations with 
each other. The Preſidents and Congreſs have 
been chiefly taken up ſince 1783 in organizing 
their militia, lay ing the foundation of a navy, 
in which they hae already ſo far ſucceeded, as. 
to have ſeveral very large frigates, and a num- 
ber of ſmaller ſhips of war, and in deviſing 
' wiſe means to pay their national debt; but they 
have had for ſome years a dreadful ſcourge in 
| ſome of their principal towns, that of the yel- 
low fever. It ſeems indeed to be rather a plague, 
that breaks out annually, and ſweeps away 
thouſands of their inhabitanss. 
General Waſhington thought proper to reſign 
his Preſidency, to which he had been conſtantly 
re- elected, in September 1796, and dedicate 
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the remainder of his days io domeſtic enjoyment, 
when John Adams who had highly diſtinguiſhed 

_ himſelf in the American revolution was elected 
and ſtil] continues in that office. As for Waſh- 
ington, he was again ready to take the com- 
mand of the army, when there was likely to 
be a conteſt with France. He died on the r4th 
day of December, 1799, aged 68, juſtly and 
| univerſally lamented not only by his country- 
men, but by every good man in the world. 
Every honour has been paid to him there, and 
the following character of him which has ap- 
peared in the American papers is ſo juſt, that 1 
will give it, without adding any thing of my 
own. 
The whole range of f hiſtory does not nt 
to our view a character upon which we can 
dwell with more entire, and unmixed admira- 
tion. The long life of General Waſhington is 


not ſtained by a ſingle blot. He was indeed a 


man of ſuch rere endowments and ſuch fortu- 


nate temperament, that every aQion he pec- 


formed, was equally exempted from the charge 
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of vice or of weakneſs. Whatever he ſaid, 
or did, or wrote, was ſtamped with a ſtriking 
and peculiar propriety. His qualities were ſo 
happily blended, and ſo nicely harmonized, that 
| the reſult was a great and perfect whole. The 
powers of his mind, and the diſpoſitions of his 
heart, were admirably ſuited to each other. 
Tt was the union of the moſt conſummate pru- 
dence with the moſt perfe& moderation. His 
views tho? large and liberal, were never extra- 
| vagant : his virtues tho? comprehenſive and be- 
neficent, were diſcriminating, luminous, and 
practical. 55 
Vet his character, tho regular and uniform, 
poſſeſſed none of the likeneſſes which may 
ſometimes belong to theſe deſcriptions of men. 
It formed a majeſtic pile, the effect of which 
was not impaired, but improved by order and 
ſymmetry. There was nothing in it to dazzle 
by wildneſs and ſurpriſe by eccentricity. It 
was of a higher ſpecies of moral beauty. It 
contained every thing great and elevated, but 


it had no falſe and tinſe] ornament. It was not 


< 
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the model cried up by faſhion and circumſtances, 
its excellence was adapted to the true and juſt 
moral taſte, incapable of change from the var- 
Tying accidents of manners, of opinions, and 
times. General Waſhington is not the idol of 
a day, but the hero of ages. 


Placed in circumſtances of the moſt trying 


difficulty, at the commencement of the Ame- 


' rican conteſt, he accepted that ſituation which 


was pre-eminent in danger and reſponſibility. 
His perſeverence- overcame every obſtacle ; his 
moderation conciliated every oppoſition, his 
genius ſupplied every reſource, his enlarged 
view could plan, reviſe, and improve every 
branch of civil and military operation. He had 
the ſuperior courage which can act or forbear 
to act, as true policy dictates, careleſs of the 
reproaches of ignorance, either in power, or 
out of power. He knew how to conquer by 
Waiting, in ſpite of obloquy, for the moment 


of victory; and he merited true praiſe, by de- 


ſpiſing undeſerved cenſure, In the moſt ardu- 


ous moments of the conteſt, his prudent firm- 
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neſs proved the ſalvation of the cauſe which he 
ſupported. | | f 

His conduct was on all occaſions, guided by 
the moſt pure diſintereſtedneſs. Far ſuperior 
to low and grovelling motives, he ſeemed even 
to be uninfluenced by that ambition which has 
juſtly been called the inftin& of great fouls, He 
ated ever as if his country's welfare, and that 
alone was the moving ſpring. His excellent 
mind needed not even the ſtimulus of ambition, 
or the proſpe& of fame. Glory was but a ſe- 
cCondary conſideration. He performed great 
actions, he perſevered in a courſe of laborious 
utility, with an equanimity that neither ſought 
diſtinction, nor was flattered by it. His re- 0 
ward was in the conſcioufaeſs of his own recti- 
tude, and in the fucceſs of his patriotic 
efforts. hy 

As his elevation to the chicf power was the 
unbiaſſed choice of his countrymen, his exer- 
ciſe of it was agreeable to the purity of its ori- 
gin. As he bad neither ſolicited nor uſurped 
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dominion, he had neither to contend with the 
oppoſition of rivals nor the revenge of enemies. 
As his authority was undiſputed, ſo it required 
no jealous precautions, no rigorous ſeverity. 
His government was mild and gentle—it was 
beneficent and liberal—it was wiſe and juſt. 
His prudent adminiſtration conſolidated and en- 
larged the dominion of an infant Republic. 
In voluntarily reſigning the magiſtracy which he 
had filled with ſuch diſtinguiſhed power, he en- 
joyed the unequalled ſatisfaction of leaving to 
the ſtate he had contributed to eſtabliſh, the 
fruits of his wiſdom, and the example of his 
virtues. 1 

It is ſome conſolation amidſt the violence of 
ambition and the criminal thirſt of power of 
which ſo many inſtances occur around us, to 
find a character whom it is honorable to admire 
and virtuous to imitate, A conqueror for the 
freedom of his country! a legiſlator for its 
ſecurity! a magiſtrate for its happineſs. His 


glories were never ſullied by thoſe exceſſes into 
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which the higheſt qualities are apt to dege- 
nerate, with the greateſt virtues he was ex- 
empt from the correſponding vices. Such 


was that great, that good man, General 
Waſhington. | 
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Denmark at the commencement of this 
ra, had Frederick the 4th on its throne ; who, 
by the peace made with Sweden, after the death 
of Charles the 12th, was alſo left in poſſeſſion 
of the duchy of Sleſwick. He was ſucceeded 
in 1730 by Chriſtian the 6th, who cloſely at- 
tended to the happineſs of his ſubjets. Fre- 
derick the 5th next reigned, and Denmark en- 
joyed tranquillity. The next king was Chriſti- 
an the 7th, who married a ſiſter of the preſent 
king of England, and who was in faQ, de- . 
throned in 1772. 

Chriſtian having diſmiſſed the miniſters he 
found at his fucceſſion, took to his confidence 
two Germatradventurers, the Counts Struen- 
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zee and Brandt. Had they aQted wiſely, it would 
have been difficult for men ſo circamſtanced, 
to pleaſe the great men of the nation, or even 
the people at large; but their conduct, particu- 
larly that of the firſt, was odious in the extreme. 
They filled the court with debauchery, and their 
meaſures were in every thing weak and perni- 
cious. This afforded an opportunity to the 
queen mother, to form ſuch a party, that in 
one night a revolution was compleated, and 
that without blood. The firſt ſtep taken, was 
the ſeizing Struenzee, Brandt, the Queen, and 
ſome of the principal perſons in power. They then 
got the King, who was ofa very weak capacity, 
to ſanction all their meaſures: And a new ad- 
miniſtration headed by the Queen mother, and 
her ſon Prince Frederick, was immediately 
formed. Struenzee, and Brandt were tried, 
condemned, and executed, and ſeveral of their 
adherents baniſhed. The accuſation againſt 
the Queen was, that ſhe had an improper con- 
nexion with Struenzee, and it is hard to ſay 
what would have been her fate, if the king of 
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England had not. interfered. She was, however, 
at his ſolicitation, ſuffered to retire to Han o- 
ver, where ſhe ſoon after died. 

About this time, the Danes were obliged to 
purchafe peace of the Algerives, by giving them 
a large ſum of money, beſides a quantity of 
military and naval ſtores. 3 


The ſon and heir apparent of Chriſtian, being 


only five years old, all power continued in the 
new adminiſtration, till he attained his ſeven- 
teenth year. A party that formed itſelf in op- 
poſition to that of the Queen dowager, then de- 
clared him of age, and he took upon himſelf 
the management of public affairs, his father 
being totally incapable. This happened in the 
year 1784. 


In a war that broke out between Sweden and 


Ruſſia a few years afterwards, Denmark took 
part with the latter, but by the intervention of 
England and Pruſſia, this war ſoon terminated, 


without having had any conſequences of im- 
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preſent day, Denmark was ſcarcely engaged i in 


any war; and for that period ſhe has enjoyed a 
ſtate of happineſs, to which ſhe had ever before 
been a ftranger. The Prince who ſtill conti- 
nues to direct her affairs, ſeems ſteadily to en- 


deavour to improve his country in arts and eom- 


merce. He is alſo an encourager of learning, 


and of whatever tends to ornament his native 


land, and there is not, perhaps, any nation that 


has leſs to affit it, in the preſent awful ſitua- 


tion of the world. 


In the year 1715, Charles the 12th was ſtill 


on the throne of Sweden, He continued the 
war with Ruſſia, the Danes, and Saxons, till a 
ball put an end to his life, at the ſege of Fre- 
derickſhal. This happened in the year 1 718, 
when he was in his 36th year; and thus ended 
the plans which he and Goertz his prime mini- 
ſter had concerted, for ne the * 
of Europe. | 
The character of Charles the 12th, is one of 
the moſt extraordinary in hiſtory. Poſſeſſed of 
wild ideas of glory, and d generoſity, and fired * 
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the moſt undaunted courage; war ſeemed his 
only propenſity. But there was nothing ami- 


able in his character, and he muſt be deemed 
one of thoſe dreadful ſcourges, that are ſome- 


times ſent to aflit mankind. Goertz, who had 
certainly encouraged him in undertakings high- 
ly prejudicial to Sweden, was now tried on a 


ſingular charge, that of having ſlanderouſſy 


miſrepreſented the nation to his maſter, and he 
was condemned and executed. 

It is not to be wondered at, that the Swedes 
were tired of abſolute monarchy; they, 


therefore, gave the crown to Charles's ſiſter 


Ulrica, and aſſociated her huſband the Land- 


grave of Heſſe Caſſel with her, on conditions 


that left them very little power. By the conſti- 


tution then eſtabliſhed, there were four eſtates. - 


The firſt was compoſed of delegates from the 


nobility and gentry, to the number of a 1000: 
The ſecond was made up of 200 deputics on 
the part of the clergy: The third was formed 


by 1 50, who repreſented the Burghers: And the 
fourth by 250, choſen by the peaſants. Each 
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body fat ſeparately, and reſpectively ele dded 
their own ſpeakers. They only met once in 
three years, and all the great officers of ſtate 
were appointed by them. But out of the three 
firſt bodies, a perpetual ſenate of fourteen was 
elected, to act when the Diet was not aſſembled. 
The king could do no act without their appro- 
bation, and in their deliberations, he had only 
the caſting vote. To this ſenate appeals lay 
from the inferior courts of judicature, ſo that 
in fact, all power belonged to it; it was, how- 
ever, reſponſible for its conduct when the ſtates 
were aſſembled. 
I he firſt ſtep of this new formed government 
was, to ſolicit peace, and they ſpeedily obtained 
it from Denmark, Pruſſia, and the Elector of 
Hanover, but not without fome ſacrifices. To 
the firſt was ceded a part of the Duchy of Sleſ- 
wick, which had been taken from the Duke of 
Holſtein. To the ſecond, Stetin and the iſles. 
of Uſdom and Wollin: and to the latter, the 
Duchies of Bremen and Verden, but the elector 
in return, paid them a million of rix dollars. 
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The war coatinued a little longer with Ruſſia, 
till at length by the peace of Nyſtadt, the Czar 
was allowed. to keep the provinces of Livonia, 
Eſtonia, and Ingria, and a part of Carelia and 
Finland, which he had conquered. 

From this period to the year 1738, Sweden 
continued to enjoy a good deal of tranquillity, 
and to recover from her exhauſted ſtate. But 


the French party in her councils at that time 


prevailing, ſhe engaged in another ruinous war 


with Ruſſia, This was put an end to by the 
mediation of Great Britain, on the terms, that 
the king and queen of Su eden who had no iſſue, 
ſhould be ſucceeded by Adolphus Frederick, the 


uncle of the Duke of Holſtein, the Duke him- 
ſelf being the preſumptive heir to the throne of 


Ruſſia; and in return for this arrangement, the 
Empreſs Elizabeth of Ruſſia, reſtored all ſhe had 
taken during the war. 

Adolphus Frederick ne the Swediſh 


throne in 1751, and an inſignificant rifing took 


place under one Hoffman, who was taken and | 


executed. But this reign was moſt remarkable 
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for a conteſt between the king and the Senate. 


The latter had become an odious Oligarchy, 


under which commerce languithed, and the 


people in general became oppreſſed and wretch- 


ed. The king, therefore, reſolved to complain 
to a general Diet, and for that purpoſe, he ap- 
plied to the ſenate to call an extraordinary 
meeting of it. This being refuſed, the Monarch 


took the bold Rep of abdicating the crown, at 


the ſame time, informing all the public officers 
of ſtate, that he had done ſo, and deſiring that 
no further orders ſhould iſſue in his name. The 
people being entirely on his ſide, the ſenate was 
now forced to call a meeting of the Diet, and 


the King, therefore, reaſſumed his office. 


On this aſſembling of the States, all the mem 


bers of the Senate, except two, were degraded, 


and new ones elected in their ſtead. Nothing 


further however was done, except renewing 


their connexion with F rance, on being granted 
a new ſubſidy by the latter. 

Ia 1771, Guſtavus the 34, the ſon of Adol- 
phus Frederick, by a ſiſter of Frederick the Great 
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of Pruſſia, aſcended the throne of Sweden. He ſo- 


lemnly ſwore to obſerve the conſtitution, as 
eſtabliſhed on the death of Charles the 12th. 


| Beſides this, he made repeated declarations in 
favour of the freedom of his country, and being 


graceful in his perſon, engaging in his manners, 
and extremely eloquent ; he inſtantly became a 


favourite with the people. He was, however, 
playing the hypocrite, and in leſs than one year 
and a half, he brought about a bloodleſs revo- 


lution that rendered him abſolute. This was 
_ accompliſhed by the hatred which the people bore 
to the nobility and ſenate, and by the military 


being previoufly ſecured in the intereſt of the 

king. - Guſtavus did not aboliſh the ſtates, 

but he got them to paſs ſuch laws, as ren- 
dered it unneceſſary to re- aſſemble them. He, 

however ſaid, he hoped to ſee them again at 
the end of ſix years. 


Though I muſt for ever condemn Guſtavus's 


breach of his oath and his aſſurances, yet I ſeel 


myſelf bound to ſay, he made the beſt uſe in his 


power of the authority he thereby obtained, and 
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he ſo meliorated the ſituation of the people at 
large, that they loved him to the laſt hour of his 
life. _ 5 + 
In 1784, France and Sweden, entered into 
a new treaty, By it, the French were admitted 
to the rights of natives in the city and port of 
| Gottenburgh. ; In return France gave to Swe- 
den, the iſland of St. Bartholomew in the Weſt- 
Indies which Guſtavus, wiſely declared to be 
free to all nations to trade with. This Prince 
much about this time, aboliſhed | the torture, 
which had been in uſe, in Sweden. 
In 1789 Guſtavus thought it neceſſary 10 
cbeck the growing power of Ruſſia. War 
was therefore commenced, and a very deſperate 
action took place at. ſea, between the Swedes, 
under the command of the Duke of Suderma- 
nia the King's brother, and the. Ruſſians, con- 
qucted by Admiral Greig. It was however a 
drawn battle, though the latter were confider- 
ably ſuperior in number. At land Guſtavus 
could do nothing cffeQual, owing to the diſcon- 


tents raiſed in the army by the Nobles and Se- 
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ated. Thus circumſtanced, he called on the 


citizens of his capital for ſupport, and they 


gave it with a zeal that bordered on enthuſiaſm. 


From the time he had rendered himſelf abſo- 


Jute, he had once aſſembled the States, but no- 
thing material happened, and he now brought 
them together again. He found the three 
lower orders firm to his intereſt; but the firſt 


ſoon diſplayed their hatred, by inſulting Count 


Lowenhaupt, whom the King had appointed 


Marſhal of the Diet. Guſtavus then went to 


them in perſon, and a harſh altercation having 


ariſen, it ended in their retiring from the Diet, 


and Guſtavus having the full confidence and ap- 


probation of the others Eftates, ſeized, on the 


perſons of 25 of the chief nobility. The 
principal officers of the army who had been mu- 
tinous, were then tried and found guilty, but 


only a few of them were executed. Such new 


regulations as the King thought proper, were 
next enacted by the three lower orders, and 
Count Lowenhaupt, who atted n the name of 


the 1ſt; and among other things greater privile- 


* 


ges were given to the Clergy, Burghets, and 
Peaſants; as for the Senate, it was totally abe- 
liſhed, and a new court modelled as Guftavns 
choſe, were ſubſtituted in its ſtead. 
Having thus fettled every thing at home, 
Guftavos purſued the war with Ruſſia, in a ſty le 
of vigour ſcarcely ever exceeded, when the re- 
lative fituation of the powers is taken into con- 
fideration. On ſhore he highly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, and az fea, his brother the Duke was 
Mill more conſpicuous. There, an action took 
place of a nature almoſt unknown, for two or 
three centuries. It was between armed gallies, 
the crews of which in fact, for the moſt part, 
fought hand to hand. The Ruffians had 70 of 
theſe, while the Swedes were only 40 in num- 
ber, and as might be expected, they were, after 
a moſt obſtinate conflict, worſted. On this o- 
caſion, Major Hagenhorſon, who commanded 
a Swediſh veſſel, ſet an example of heroic but 
fooliſh valour, for on his being boarded by a 
| ſuperior force, he blew himfelf vp together with 
theſe who had thus entered the galley he com- 
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manded. Guſtavus, in conſequence of this de- 


feat at ſea, was obliged to retreat from a part 
of the Ruſlian territories, into which he had 


penetratedz and during the remainder of the 
war, the conteſt was nearly altogether naval. 
There ſeveral deſperate ſea fights took place, in 


| ſome of which Guſtavus was perſonally engag- 
ed. The Ruſſians were latterly commanded 


by the Prince of Naſſau, and being greatly ſu- 
perior in numbers, they were generally ſucceſs- 


ful. But from the Empreſs's ſituation in regard 
to the Turks, and other powers ſhe conſented 


to peace, on the terms of every thing being 
placed in the fame ſtate, as when hoſtilitics 
commenced. Denmark, had early declared 
herſelf, on the ſide of Ruſſia, "but had taken 


no active part in the war. 


On hearing of Lewis the 16th being put to 


death, Guſtavus reſolved on a war with France, 
and prepared to head his army in perſon. Pre- 


vious to it, he however thought it adviſcable to 


call another aſſembly of the States. This 


gave riſe to a plot amongſt ſome of the fiſt or- 
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der, to cut him off, and one Ankerſtrom, an 
officer who had formerly been found guilty of 


high treaſon and pardoned, was to be the imme- 


diate inſtrument. At a maſquerade where 
Guſtavus was preſent, a number of perſons 
as had been preconcerted crouded round the 
Ring; when a piſtol was fired which mortally 
wounded him. Guſtavus, in the very act of 
falling, called out. to ſhut the door, which being 


done, it was eafily traced to the author, who 


gloried in the act. He however had not reſo- 


lution enough to conceal his accomplices, and 


nine others, were with him, ſentenced to die. 


It was a conſiderable time, before Guſtavus's 


| ſate was aſcertained; but being at length in- 
formed of it, he ſent for the Duke de Suder- 


mania, and deſired he might ſpare all the con- 


ſpirators. The Duke however .perſuaded him 


not to extend mercy to the actual perpetrator : 
and after. the King's death, which happened in 
March 1791, Ankeiſtrom. alone was executed. 


He met his fate with fortitude, and with his 


lateſt brgath, he ſaid he rejoiced in the deed, 
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as he had reſcued his country from a tyrant, by 
the only means left to a ſlave. | 

From the general tenor of Guſtavus's con- 
duet, he ſeems to have had a mind formed for 
virtue, had it been well direted; and in this 
laſt inſtance, his generous interference for 
thoſe, by whoſe means he fell, I hope and be- 
lieve, will obtain forgiveneſs for his own im- 
proprieties. 


Guſtavus's ſon being a minor, the adminif- 


tration was committed to the Duke de Suder- 
mania; and he immediately abandoned the in- 
tended war with France. Towards the end of 
1793, another conſpiracy was formed, which 
had for its object the geſtruction of the Regent, 
and ſome of the Nobility. The leaders were 
the Paron Armfeldt, the Counteſs of Ruden- 
ſkiold with whom he had a criminal connection, 
and Ehrenſtrom, one of the government ſe- 
cretaries.. They were all ſentenced to die, but 


Armfeldt being out of the kingdom was out- 


| awed, and the other two were confined for life, 


which was what had been alſo done with thoſe, 
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vho were the accomplices of Ankerſtrom. No- 
thing material has ſince happened to Sweden, 
and ſhall only add, as to it, that it has greatly 
improved in arts and commerce during the pre- 
ſent century, though its progreſs in what is or- 
namental and uſeful, has not been equal to 
that of Denmark. . 

In 1715 Peter the great, was ſill on the throne 
of Ruſſia, and beſides his wars with Sweden 
andi the Turks, he had ſupported Sha Thomas, 
the lawful Prince of Perſia, againſt an uſurper. 
In return he received three Provinces, on the 
| borders of the Caſpian Sea, which his ſucceſſors 
" afterwards gave up, as being too remote. At 
home, Peter had a ſevere domeſtic misfortune, 
his ſon by a former wife, being tried and found 
guilty of an intention to dethrone his father, 
Ort his ſentence of death being read to him, he 
| fell into convulſions, which in a ſhort time after 
put an end to his life, but not before he had 
implored and obtained the forgiveneſs of 
Peter, Ts e 
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Ever anxious to improve his country the Czar 
paid a viſit to France in the year 1717, and 
his return was accompanied by ſeveral able ar- 
tiſts in glaſs mirrors tapeſtry — gold and filver 
lace—filk—and linen cloth. He then erected a 
board of trade, compoſed partly of natives, 
and partly of foreigners, to ſuperintend manu- 
factures and commerce. He alſo took great 
pains to eſtabliſh a proper police throughout the 
kingdom, The courts-of law were new mo- 
delled, and ſome abuſes in religious matters re- 
moved. He had likewiſe a ſurvey of the Em- 
pire made by able engineers: And he began a 
plan of opening a communication between the 
Caſpian and Baltic ſeas, by means of canals, 
and navigable rivers. Soon after his ſon ex- 
pired, Peter aſſociated his. wife Catherine in the 
throne, and now on his own death in 1725, ſhe 
ſucceeded to the full poſſeſſion of the royal au- 
thority. - 
Peter the great did more for Ruſſia than any 
oiher of its Sovereigns, and his beſt panegyric, 


is the recording the tranſactions of his reign. 
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who were the accomplices of Ankerſtrom. No- 
thing material has ſince happened to Sweden, 


and ſhall only add, as to it, that it has greatly 


im proved in arts and commerce during the pre- 
ſent century, though its progreſs in what is or- 
namental and uſeful, has not been equal to 
that of Denmark. | : 

In 1715 Peter the great, was ſtill on the throne 
of Ruſſia, and beſides his wars with Sweden 
and the Turks, he had ſupported Sha Thomas, 
the lawful Prince of Perſia, againſt an uſurper. 
In return he received three Provinces, on the 


borders of the Caſpian Sea, which his ſucceſſors 


" afterwards gave up, as being too remote. At 


home, Peter had a ſevere domeſtic misfortune, 


his ſon by a ſormer wiſe, being tried and found 


guilty of an intention to dethrone his father, 
Or: his ſentence of death being read to him, he 


fell into convulſions, which in a ſhort time after 


put an end to his life, but not before he had 


implored and obtained the forgiveneſs of 
Peter, = Pu 
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Maid . $1 Ss in \ "the 1 year "aan and 
his return was accompanied by ſeveral able ar- 


tiſts in glaſs mirrors—tapeſtry — gold and filver : 
lace—filk—and linen cloth. He then erected a 


board of trade, compoſed partly of natives, 

and partly of foreigners, to ſuperintend manu- 
factures and commerce. He alſo took great 
pains to eſtabliſh a proper police throughout the 
kingdom. The courts-of law were new mo- 
delled, and ſome abuſes in religious matters re- 
moved. , He had likewiſe a ſurvey of the Em- 
pire made by able engineers: And he began a 
plan of opening a communication between the 
Caſpian and Baltic ſeas, by means of canals, 


and navigable rivers. Soon after his ſon ex- 


pired, Peter aſſociated his. wife Catherine 1 in the 


throne, and now on his own death in 1725, ſhe 
ſucceeded to the full dae of the royal au- 
thority. 

Peter the great did more for Ruſſia than any 
* of its Sovereigns, and his beſt panegyrig, 
is the recording the tranſactions of his reign. 
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But he had nothing engaging in his manners, 


being of a ſavage and ferocious diſpoſition; and 


aQing often under the dominion of the moſt 
violent paſſions, He kept up the moſt deſpotic 


power and receiving the moſt implicit obedi- 


ence from his nobles, he ſuffered them to exer- 


ciſe a ſimilar authority, over all who were un- 


der them. But perhaps the diſpoſitions he 
poſſeſſed, were beſt ſuited to the then ſituation 


of Ruſſia, whoſe inhabitants were juſt emerg- 


ing from a ſtate of the moſt ſavage bar- 
barity. 

Catharine during a ſhort reign of only two 
years fully juſtified her elevation, and then Pe- 
ter the II. the fon of the unfortunate Prince, 
who died in conſequence of hearing his ſen- 
tence, was raiſed to the vacant throne. Being 
a minor, great diſſentions took piace as to the 

adminiſtration. But the end of them was, that 
the Prince Menzikoff who had been high in 


favour with the two late poſſeſſors of the 


crown, was ſent into baniſiment. The young 


| Prince however only lived about three vears, 


. 
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and on his death in 1730, there being no male 
deſcendants of Peter the great in being; a new 


diſpute aroſe as to the ſucceſſion. 


The Duke of Holſtein was ſon to the eldeſt 


daughter of Peter the great, and his right was 


alſo confirmed by the directions of his grand- 


father, on the contingency that had taken place. 


But the moſt powerful of the Ruſſian nobility 


preferred Ann Dutcheſs of Courland, the ſe- 


cond daughter of [wan, the elder brother of 
Peter the great; tho her eldeſt ſiſter the Du- 


cheſs of Mecklenburg was living. At the head 


of the confederacy that ſupported her, was the 


Dolgorucky family, and they had bound her to 


certain limitations of her power. She how- 
ever no ſooner ſelt lierſelf able to maintain the 


former authority of her predeceſſors, than ſhe 


exerciſed it, in the fulleſt extent. Her chief 
favourite was Biron, to whom ſhe gave the title 
and Duchy of Courland; and at his inftiga- 
tion many eruelties diſgraced her reign, Beſote 
her death which happened in the year 1745, 
ſhe bequeathed the ſceptre to her Nophow-the: 

L 5 
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ſon of the Princeſs of Mecklenburgh, then on- 
| ly two years old, appointing Biron to the admi- 
niftration during the minority. He however 
was in a very ſhort time arreſted by order of the 
young Czar's mother, who with her huſband 
ſeiſed the government; and Biron was ſent into 
exile. Both theſe adminiſtrations were in fact 
equally odious to the Ruſſians 3 28 German 
favourites and German councils, directed every 
thing: and now by a new revolution, the 
Prince and Princeſs of Mecklenburgh, and 
their ſon were impriſoned, and Elizabeth the 
daughter of Peter the great, by the Empreſs 
Catharine, was raiſed to the throne. 

The reign of Elizabeth commenced, by ex- 
ling the Counts Munich and Oſterman, who 
had been the chief Miniſters of the laſt admi- 
niſtration. She then aboliſhed capital puniſh-. 

ents, and at the ſame time introduced a ſyſ- 
tem of government, more moderate than that, 

of any of her predeceſſors. She made peace 
wich Sweden on the terms elſewhere mentioned, 
and the Duke of Holſtein Gottorp, who was 
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deſcended from Peter the great, and who was | 
to be her ſucceſſor, was educated at her Court, 
with the title of Grand Duke of Ruſſia. He at 
the ſame time embraced the religion of the 

Greek Church, it being that, which was eſtab- 
aun. the Empire. „ ' 

In the year 1756, ſhe took part with the 
houſe of Auſtria againſt Frederic the great of 
Pruſſia, and was the principal cauſe of the 
dreadful fituation we ſhall find him in, at the 
time of her death in the year 1762. Her 
reign was remarkable, for the ſucceſs which at- 
tended all her undertakings, and what is ſtill 
more to her honor, for the mildneſs with which 
ſhe exerciſed her deſpotic authority. She ap- 
pears indeed, to have been not only one of the 
ableſt, but one of the moſt virtuous, of the 
Ruſſian Sovereigns. 

The Grand Duke now took the title of Pe- 
ter the III. and he inſtantly concluded a peace 
with the King of Pruflia, of whoſe character 
| he was a profeſſed admirer. At home, he be- 

gan with freeing the Nobles and Gentry from all 
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humiliating vaſſalage, placing them on the ſame 


footing with others of their rank in the milder 


Monarchies of Europe. He likewiſe aboliſhed 


the private Chancery which was a kind of in- 
quiſition: and he lowered the taxes, and re- 
called ſeveral exiles. Ads like theſe denoted a 


well diſpoſed mind, but others led to his down- 
fall and death. 


By ſhewing a preference to the ſoldiers and 
officers of Holſtein, the Czar alienated the affec- 


tions of the Ruſſian forces. He likewiſe drew 
down the reſentment of the Clergy by lowering 


their revenues, and ſtill more ſo by ordering. 


them to take off their beards, His Empreſs, 


with whom he had ceaſed. to cohabit, and who 


was at open enmity with him, did not fail ta 


profit by theſe diſcontcnts. So well did ſhelay. 
her ſcheme, that ſhe made herſelf miſtreſs of 
Peterſburgh, whilft he was indulging himſelf at 
a covntry palace, with his favourite miſtreſs ;, 
and he was immediately ſciſed and impriſoned, 


and ſoon after put to death, without even & 


ſtrugglo! in | 


his avaur. 
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Catharine the II. though a foreigner, being a 


Princeſs of the houſe of Anhalt Zerbſt, and 
notwithſtanding ſhe had a ſon who was derived 


ftom Peter the great, was now proclaimed Em- 


preſs. She inſtantly gratified the Ruſſian army, 
by diſmiſſing all foreigners from the ſervice. 
The ſoldiers were alſo highly pleaſed by her 
renewing the old military drefs which Peter the 


III. had changed, and by her frequently appear- 


ing in regimentals. She alſo allowed the Cler- 


| gy to wear their beards, and thereby ſecured 
their affections. In regard to Pruſſia, Catha- 


rine followed the politics of her huſband, and 
in domeſtic affairs, ſhe attended to every thing | 
that could iogratiate herſelf with the people. 
Anxious to encourage population, the Em- 
preſs iſſued an edict, inviting all deſcriptions 
of people, the Jews alone excepted, to ſettle. 


in her dominions: and as an: encouragement, 


they were to be exempt from taxes for a cer- 


tain number of years. The free enjoyment 
of their. religion was alſo guaranteed, and 
where they choſe to live in- eiiies, they were 
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to fix their own municipal laws. And in con- 
ſequenee of thoſe | wiſe meaſures ſhe confi» 
derably encreaſed the number of her fub- 
Ivan the ſon of the Princeſs of Mecklen · 
burgh, had been kept in à mild confinement, 
during the lives of Elizabeth and Peter the III. 
But on the acceſſion of Catharine, the guard 
on him was doubled, and orders were given to 
put bim to death, if any. attempt was made to 
enlarge him: A very extraordinary one, was 
now undertaken, headed by a lieutenant of 
Infantry, but with a very inadequate force, 
and which coſt Iwan his life. It has been al- 
ledged, that this was a plan of the Empreſt's. 

I think however, the Lieutenant's being taken, 
and beheaded, is nearly deciſive evidence to the 
| eontrary. 5 

The wars in whieh Catharine Iwas engaged 
has, or will fall in with my account of other 
countries. But notwithſtanding them ſhe con- | 


tinued to encourage learning, and all the ele- 
gant and uſeful arts. She alſo made moſt libe- 
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ral preſents to ſuch of her Generals as diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves: and ſhe continued to pur- 


chaſe in other countries, libraries, ſtatues, 


pictures, and different articles, for the uſe and 
ornament of her capital. 

In the year 1773 4 ſtrict alliance zook place 
between Denmark and Ruſſia, by which the 
Grand Duke. ceded his Patrimonial eſtates in 


the Duchy of Holſtein, in exchange for the 


county of Oldenburgh, and the city of Del- 
_ and its appendages. In point of ter- 
ritory, this was diſadvantageous to Ruſſia, but 
it was ſuppoſed, that this connexion would 
prevent Sweden, from making a diverſion fa- 
vourable to the Turks. On the marriage of 
the Grand Duke with the Princeſs Wilhelmina 
of Heſſe Darmſtadt, which now took place, 
the Empreſs rewarded his Governor Count Pa- 
nin with princely wagnificence, and alſo all 
thoſe who had attended him in inferior capaci- 
ties. The young Count Biron Duke of Cour- 
land was at the ſame time more cloſely united.to 
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Qthe Ruſſian intereſt, by obtaining the hand of 
2 Princeſs of that Royal Family. 


In 1774 arebellion of no importance, head- 


ed by one Pugatſheff, who had a: ſtrong like- 
nels to Peter the III. and who pretended to be 
Him, was put down; and he-and four. of his 


chief accomplices were executed. An expedi- 


tion was now made by ſea, to aſcertain the 


coaſts of the Empire, and the iſlands adjoining 


them; and at the ſame time, a body of men 


conſiſting of 1000 perſons, were ſent by land 


to explore the interior countries; and ſo little 


were her extended dominions known, that they 


diſcovered a Chriſtian ſettlement in the wilds 


of Caucaſus, that had never before been heard 
of. They were remarkable for their piety and 


ſimplicity of manners; and' muſt have been 


there a conſiderable time, as they did not ex- 


actly know from what place their anceſtors 
came. It was however ſuppoſed that they had 
fled from the perſecutions in Bohemia, after 


the commencement of the reformation in Ger- 


many. Catharine continued the making of 


eanals, to open a communication between the 


Baltic and Caſpian Seas. She alſo meditated a 
road and ſettlements, that would make her 
commerce with China eaſier: and ſhe en- 


tered into commercial treaties with France and 


Germany 3 but ſhe at the ſame time ſuffered. a 
treaty which had exiſted for a length of time, 
between her and Great Britain, to expire. 


About the year 1776 a man called Sheik 
Manſour appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Caucaſus, who pretended he came to 


fulfill what Mahomet had left undone. He had 


at firſt conſiderable ſucceſs, but Prince Potemp- 


kin being ſent againſt him, ſoon put an end to 


this revolt, 


You have ſeen what happened to S Tar- 
tary in my letter on the Turkiſh Empire. But 


peace between the latter and the Ruſſians, did 


not prevent the moſt dreadful] civil wars amongſt 


| thoſe Tartar Princes. The conſequence was 
that it became almoſt depopulated. New ſets 
tlers were therefore invited to that delightful 
Peninſula, and from the encouragement given 
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many natives of other countries were induced 
to go there. 


In the beginning of the year 1780, the Em- 


preſs ſet on foot a meaſure very hoſtile to the 


intereſts of England. This was called the 


armed neutrality, and with her was joined Den- : 


mark and Sweden. By it, new regulations 
were laid down, as to the naval law of nations. 
It was now declared that free bottoms made free 


goods, and that neutral powers were to carry 


on trade with every nation who was engaged 


in war, juſt as they would have done if all the 
world were at peace: Whereas prior to this, 


it was otherwiſe with regard to certain articles, 


ſuch as arms, ammunition, naval ſtores, and 


ſome others. This change was greatly in fa- 


vour of thoſe powers, with whom England 


was then at war; but the latter was obliged to 
ſubmit to it. | 5 
Catharine the I. died in 1796, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by her ſon Paul the 1ſt. She was un- 
doubtedly a great Princefs. Under her the 
Ruſſian army and navy roſe to a degree of 
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ſtrength never before known, and ſhe greatly 
encreaſed the extent of her dominions. She 
alſo greatly improved the commerce, the agri- 
culture and manufaQtures of her Empire. Uſe- 
ful canals were made, conſiderable buildings 
were erected, and literature and the fine arts 
were encouraged. Such is the bright fide of 
the picture. But her ambition knew no bounds, 
and in her unjuſt purſuits, ſhe ſuffered thouſands 
upon thouſands, to periſh without remorſe. 

This will be more fully illuſtrated in my ac- 
count of Poland; and in regard to her private 
life, if fame ſpeaks true, it was ſhamefuily 
profligate. | : 

Nothing material has taken place ſince the 
acceſſion of Paul, except his entering into the 
quadruple alliance againſt France, but which he 
has now deſerted, The ſucceſs of his arms in 
Italy under Suwarrow, and for which the latter, 
who is ſince dead, got the addition of Prince 
Italicus, will come in elſewhere. And all I 
ſhall in this place add is, that it is now ſuppoſed 
| he has joined in a ſimilar armed neutrality with 
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Sweden, Denmark and Pruſſia, as that ſet on 


foot by his mother. Nothing as yet has taken 


place in conſequence of it, except a flight at- 


tempt by Denmark which has been abandoned: 
But his views bear all the appearance of being 


hoſtile to Great Britain. 
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SIXTH LETTER: 


IK 1715 the Emperor Charles the VIth, was 
at the head of the German Empire, and was 
as you have before ſeen engaged in a war with 
the Turks. But Prince Eugene having gained 
the battles of Peterwaradin and Belgrade, the 
peace of Paſſarowite, was concluded between 
them in 1718. After the death of Eugene, 

another war however took place, in which he 

was leſs ſucceſsful, and which was put an end 
to by the mediation of France. | 
This Emperor had ſome flight differences 
with George the II. of England as elector of 
Hanover, which were eaſily adjuſted, and 
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George then joined in what was called the 
Pragmatic ſanction. To this alſo, the elector 
of Saxony, who had ſome claims to the Auſ- 

trian ſucceſſion, acceded, on being aſſured he 

ſhould be elected King of Poland. The Em- 

peror then gave his eldeſt daughter Maria The- ; 
reſa in marriage to the Duke of Lorrain, and 5 | 
! nothing further worthy of notice took place 
till after his death, which happened in 1740. 
Having no male iſſue, Charles had endea- : 
voured by getting all the erowned heads in Eu- | ü 
rope to agree to the Pragmatic fanQion, to ſe- 1 
cure to Maria Thereſa and her iſſue, all the 
vaſt dominions of the Houſe of Auſtria, They 
now conſiſted of the kingdom of Hungary and 
its appendages, containing Tranſylvania, Scla- 
vonia, Croatia, and part, of Dalmatia and 
Wallachia. The kingdom of Bohemia, the 
Provinces of Sileſia, Auſtrian Swabia, Upper | 
and Lower Auſtria, Stiria, Carinthia, Car- 
moia, the four Foreſt Towns, Burgaw, Briſ- 

gew, the low countries, Friuli, Tirol, and 
the Duchies of Milan, Parma, and Placen- 
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tia, But the Emperor was ſcarcely interred, 
when ſeveral of thoſe very powers, who had 
+ guaranteed the ſucceſſion in his family, medi- 
tated the partition of his dominions. This was 
quickly perceived by Maria Thereſa, who took 
every means in her power to ingratiate herſelf 
with her ſubje&s: and in particular with the 
Hungarians, to whoſe exertions ſhe was after- 
wards chiefly indebted in the arduous conteſts in 
which ſhe was engaged, I ſhall ſeldom menti- 
on this Princeſs's huſband, as he took no active 
part either in the Cabinet or the Field, and 
as every thing was done in her name. 

In Germany Maria Thereſa had to contend 
with Frederick the Great, the EleQor of Ba- 
varia and the King of France. The firſt en- 
tered Sileſia, the ſecond by his General Count 
Saxe, took Prague the capital of Bohemia by 
ſtorm, and was firſt crowned its King, and af- 
terwards elected Emperor of Germany, by 
the name of Charles the VIIth. and the French 
in another quarter had conſiderable ſucceſs. 
Thus preſſed, the applied to George the II. of 


England for aid, who obtained from his Parlia- : 


metit a grant of £500,000. for her uſe, and 


he at the ſame time ſent a conſiderab'e land 


force under the Earl of Stair to co-or.erate on 


the Continent. This produced a favourable 


change in her affairs. * Her General Heven- 
huller took Munich the capital of Bavaria, and 


her brother-in-law Prince Charles of Lorrain, 


| obliged the Pruſſians, and a body of Saxons a 


had joined them, to evacuate Moravia. But in 
a deſperate battle which Prince Charles fought 


ſoon after with Frederic, the former being 


worſted, Maria Thereſa was glad to make a 


ſeparate peace with the latter, ſigned at Breſ- 
law in the year 1742; by which ſhe ceded to 


him upper and lower Sileſia, with the county of 


Glatz, and in return he was to preſerve a ſtrict 


neutrality. Soon aſter this, the alſo detached 
the King of Poland from the confederacy, which 
he had ſome time before joined, by giving him 


ſome places | in the circles of Limbogen, Leut- 


maritz, and Buntzlaw. 
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The immediate effect of theſe meaſures was, 


that the French who had entered Bohemia under 
the command of the Marſhals Beſliſle and 
Broglio, were glad to retreat; which they with 


difficulty accompliſhed, being hard preſſed by 


the Auſtrians, who were led by Prince Charles 
and Lobkowitz, In 1743 George the 2d com- 


manded the Britiſh forces in perſon, on the 


continent, and he gained a conſiderable victory 


over the French at Dettingen, the conſequence 


of which was, that the Dutch declared in fa- 


vour of the Houſe of Auſtria. Maria now de- 


clared ſhe would keep Bavaria and the Upper 
Palatinate, which her troops had become maſ- 
ters of, as an indemnification for what ſhe 
had ceded to Pruſſia. Her views were leſſ⸗ 
ened by ſome ill ſucceſs in the low countries and 


in Italy, and ſtill more ſo, by Frederic the 


Great's renewing hoſtilities, and Lewis the 


XVth's entering her territories at the head of 


120, ooo men. Prince Charles however gave 
Frederic a defeat, in which the latter loft 
zo, ooo of his troops 
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Such was the ſtate of affairs in Germany 


when Charles the VIIth died in 1745. His ſon 


the EleQtor of Bavaria was then only ſeventeen, 


and thoſe who conducted his affairs thought it 
prudent to make a ſeparate peace with, Maria 


Thereſa on. the following terms. She was, to 
reſtore to him all his father's dominions, and 


acknowledge that the latter had been lawful 


Emperor. In, return, the young Elector guaran- 
teed the Pragmatic ſanction, and was to vote 
for her huſband, who. was now Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany, being Emperor, and he was alſo to 
diſmiſs all his auxilliary troops. 

The chief ſeat of the war, was now. trans- 
ferred to Flanders. Lewis was there in perſon, 


at the head of 76, ooo men, commanded in ſact 
by Count Saxe. Oppoſed to him were the 


Engliſh under the Duke of Cumberland, the 


Auſtrians commanded by Count Conigſeg,andthe 


Dutch by Prince Waldeck, amounting altoge- 


ther to 53,000 men. An engagement took 
place at Fontenoy, where the Allies were de- 


feated, the Engliſh alone exerting themſelves: 
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After which ſeveral places in the low. countries 
fell into the hands of Lewis. Before this the 
King of Poland had joined Maria T hereſa, and 
Pruſſia and the Elector Palatine were oppoſed to 
them in Germany. But in the year 1745 2 
peace was made at Dreſden between all thoſe 


powers, The terms between Poland and Pruſ- 


ſia were, that the former ſhould pay the latter 
one million of German crowns. Between 
Pruſſia, andthe Empreſs, that ſhe ſhould ſecure 


to him Sileſia, and in return he was to acknow- 
ledge her huſband, who had been elected Em- 


peror. The Elector Palatine, was to poſſeſs 


his own dominions,. and: likewiſe to recognize 


the title of her hucband. 


The contending powers in Germany and 


Flanders were now, Lewis on the one ſide, 
and the Empreſs, Engliſh, and Dutch on the 


other. The former however with the aid of 


his Generals, Saxe and Lovendahl, was ſo 


ſucceſsful, that the Dutch had recourſe to the 
| electing a Stadtholder, which office had been 


laid aſide, from the time of William the III. 
. F 2 
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of England. It was now revived in the per- 


ſon of William Henry Frizo Prince of Orange; 
but. he was not able to prevent the French from 
gaining a vidory at Val, and from taking Ber- 
gen Opzoom ; not long after which a general 


peace was concluded at Aix-la-chapelle ; but 


before I mention its terms, I ſhall briefly ob- 


ſerve on the progreſs of the war in which Ma- 
ria Thereſa was engaged in Italy, after the 
death of her father, | 

Spain was her principal cnemy in that quar- 


ter, and the object was to create a kingdom for 


Don Phillip, the ſecond ſon of the King of 


Spain, by his Queen Elizabeth, of the Houſe 


of Farneze The chief ally of Maria in that 


quarter, was the King of Sardinia who was 


ſubſidized by England: and ſhe ſecured him to 


her intereſts, by a treaty made at Worms, by 


' which ſhe ceded to him ſeveral places in Ttaly, 


Naples had at fiſt been awed by a Britiſh fleet 
in the Mediterranean, but had latterly declared 
for Spain: and afterwards a body of French 


forces had joined the Spaniards, Genoa alſo 
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had taken part with the latter power; and Don 
Philip was now at the head of 80, ooo men; to 
oppoſe which the King of Sardinia and the 
Auſtrian General Shulenberg, had not more 
than 45,000: and thus ſituated, they were 
obliged to act entirely on the defenſive. 
Some jealouſies artfing, between the French 
and the Spaniards, as to their reſpective objects 
in Italy: and the death of the King of Spain 
happening critically at this period, the views 
of both were thwarted ; Elizabeth of Farneze 
then ceaſing to govern the Councils of that | 
kingdom. The conſequence was, that the 
| troops of the, houſe of Bourbon in their turn 
acted on the defenſive, and-Genoa falling into 
the hands of the Auſtrians was treated with 


great ſeverity, but it ſoon after threw off their 
y OKe, 


The King of Sardinia and the Auſtrians 
were now go, ooo ſtrong, and were preparing 
to follow the French into Provence, where 
they had retreated. But the latter again made 
head, and obliged the Auſtrians to raiſe the 
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** of Genoa, and Marſhal Beſliſle had the 
proſpe& of greet ſucceſs, as ſoon as 30,000 
men under the command of his brother ſhould 


reinforce him. The latter was however defeat- 
ed and ſlain at the paſs'of Exilles, which forced 


the French to act again on the defenſive, and 


England having been very ſucceſsful at ſea, 


France and her allies were glad to make the 


peace of Aix-la-chapelle, which was conclud- 
ed cn the jth of October 1748. By it all the 


treaties made fince that of Weſtphalia were 


confirmed ſo ſar as related to the contracting 
parties. All priſoners were to be releaſed with- 


out ranſom. The Duchies of Parma, Pla- 


centia and Guaſtalla, were given to Don Phi- 
lip, but if he either ſuoceeded to the crown of 


Spain, or to that of the two Sicilies, or died 


without iſſue, they were to revert to the King 


of Sardinia, and the Houſe of Auſtria, as par- 


ticularly ſpecified. The ſubjects of the King 
of Great Britain, were to have the aſſiento 


contract and the annual ſhip for four years more, 


in lieu of the four it was ſuſpended during the 
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war, but this treaty was ſilent i in d finkig the 
right of the Spaniards to ſearch Engliſh ſhips in 
the American ſeas, though it was the occaſion. 
of the Faſt war between Spain and Great Bri- 
tain. All the contracting powers guaranteed 
Sileſia and the county of Glatz, to the King of 
Pruſſia. And the Pragmatic ſanction was ſo- 
lemnly ratified, except as to what was then 
ceded, and had been ceded by former treaties. 
All other places taken by any of them, and 
not mentioned in this treaty were to be reſtored. 
Thus was peace eſtabliſhed throughout Europe, 
after a conteſt that had involved in it, moſt of 
its principal powers. 

Nothing material happened from this period, 
as to Germany or the Houſe of Auſtria, till 
the year 1756. A combination then took place, 
which brought on what is called the ſeven years 
war, and which had nearly annihilated the 
Pruſſian Monarchy. Maria Thereſa, and the 
Emperor her huſband, the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
the King of France, and the Elector of Sax- 
ony, who was alſo King of Poland, compoſed 
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this formidable alliance. And Frederick ood | 
alone on the oppoſite ſide, except that the par- 
liament of Great Britain voted-him a ſubſidy. 
of £670,000. per annum during the continu= 
ation of the war; and that a body of Britiſh. 


and Hanoverian forces created a favorable di- 


verſion againſt the French, on the ſide of 
Hanover. 3 
Frederick had the firſt blow, and he made. 
himſelf maſter of Saxony, on which he was 
put to the Ban of the Empire. He alſo. de- 
feated an Auſtrian army of 100,000 men in 


Bohemia, and General Brown, who com- 


manded it loft his life, as did the pruſſian Gene- 


ral Schwerin. Count Daun at the head of 
another Auſtrian army was at firſt ſucceſsful, 
but Frederick afterwards defeated him at a place 
called Lyſſa. He alſo gained a victory over the 


- Ruſſians who were commanded by General 


Zorndoff: but notwithſtanding theſe exertions 


his enemies encreaſed in number, and his ſitu- 


ation became perilous in the extreme. 


ation. 
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Daun now defeated Frederick at Hock-kir- 
chen, and the conſequence was, that the Pruſ- 
ſians evacuated Saxony. The Ruſſians alſo 
made themſelves maſters of all Pruſſia, pro- 
perly ſo called, except Colberg, which they 
beſieged, and which was Frederick's only ſea 
port on the Baltic, To forward the taking of 
it Count Soltikoff advanced towards Sileſia, at , 
| the head of 100,000 Ruſſians. In the conteft 
that followed Frederick loſt ſeveral engagements, 
and ſome of his beſt officers, one of whom 
was Marſhal Keith. Laudohn, the Auſtrian 
| General, allo defeated the Pruſſians under the 
command of Fouget, after which Berlin was 
taken and plundered. Frederick however had 
the ſatisfaction of beating Laudohn at Torgau, 

but Ruſſia pouring in freth forces, Colberg fell 
| to them. So did Sweidnitz to the Auſtrians, 
and Pruſſia appeared on the point of annihila- 
. tion, when the death of Elizabeth the Em- 


preſs of Ruſſia, totally altered uns fitu- 


F 9 
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Peter the III. the ſucceſſor of Elizabeth, 
you have before ſeen inſtantly made peace with 
Frederick, the conſequence of which was, 
_ that the latter became a match for the reſt of his 

enemies. This happened in 1762, and George 
me III. then on the throne of England being 
defirous of peace, Maria Thereſa, much againſt 
her inclinations, concluded one with Frederick 
at Hubertſberg on the 15th of February 1763, 
by which Sileſia was again confirmed to Pruſſia, 
and he regained all the territory which he had at 
the commencement of the war. | 

In 1765 the Emperor Francis died, and his 
Son Joſeph having been previouſly elected King 
of the Romans, ſucceeded to the Empire. To 
his ſecond ſon, ho had married 3 daughter of 
the King of Spain, he bequeathed his own he- 
reditary dominions, the Grand Duchy of Tuſ- 
cany. And the reſt of the vaſt territories of 
the liouſe of Auſtria continued in Maria Thereſa 
who however aſſociated her fon Joſeph, in the 


government of them. 
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Joſeph the II. began his career in a manner 
the moſt promiſing and engaging. One day in 
the week was devoted to hear the complaints 8 
all, however humble, who choſe to apply to 
him. At home, his great obje& ſeemed to be 
the happineſs of his people; and in regard to 
foreign affairs, he appeared anxieus to preſerve 
peace. He however ſet his face againſt the ex- 
orbitant power, ſtill retained or elaimed by the 
Pope and the Catholic Clergy: and to this per- 
haps, was owing in a great mẽaſũre the ſubſe- 
quent troubles of his reign. 

One of his firſt acts was the aboliſhing the 
torture, in all the hereditary dominions of the 
Houſe of Auſtria. A liberal toleration, was 
alfo given to the different religious ſets: and 
he ſet a great example to the Nobles and Gentry 
of Bohemia, by emancipating all the peaſants 
on the Imperial demeſnes from flavery, 
and making them tenants, with fixed leaſes. 

Jofeph continued beloved by the great body 
of his ſubjects, and reſpected abroad, till the 


year 1778. At that period Maximilian Joſeph 
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EleQor of Bavaria died without male iſſue, and 
his heir at law Charles Theodore, Elector Pa- 
latine, ſucceeded him. Charles was then 54 
years old, and without iſſue, . and his heir ap- 
parent was the Duke of Deux-pont. The 


Emperor for the firſt time now exhibited an. 
ambitious ſpirit, and under ſome real or ficti- 


tious antiquated claim, he entered the Bavarian 
territories, with a very conſiderable force. 
Unable to oppoſe him, Charles acceded to his 
demands, and yielded up a conſiderable part of 
what he had acquired by the death of Maximi- 
lian. The Duke of Deux-pont and others re- 


monſtrated againſt this, and Frederick the | 


Great, took it up as an infringement on the 
rights of the Empire. Both now prepared to 
decide it by the ſword, and each had armies of. 
at leaſt 200,000 men. But after a few inſigni- 


ficant actions, a treaty took place at Teſchen. 


on the 1 3th of May 1779 through the media- 
tion of France and Ruſſia. A few ceſſions of 
no importance to either fide were made. The 


moſt of what the Emperor had ſeized on was 
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reſtored: and the ſucceſſion of the Duke of 
Deux-ponts was ſettled in a manner fatisfaQory 
to him. Not long after this, Maria Thereſa 
died. She was a truly religious, virtuous and 
great character; with as few faults as com- 
monly belong to the lot of humanity. 

Joſeph being now in the uncontrouled poſ- 
ſeſſion of power over all his hereditary domi- 
nions, opened plans of reform he had long 
meditated. He began with making decrees ſa- 
vourable to the Jews, and the liberty of the 
preſs. He extended various rights to the Pea- 
ſants in ſuch parts of his territories, where 
they were in fact in a ſtate of ſlavery. He 


ſtill further encouraged religious toleration; and 


he iſſued a number of ordinances humiliating 


to the Court of Rome, and in diminution of - 
its power. He had about this time an inſurrec- 
tion to ſuppreſs in Tranſylvania and Walla- 
chia, headed by one Koriah, Who was defeated | 
and executed. | 
Joſeph, in 8 of his reform in reli- 


Zious matters, had put down all the eſtabliſh- 
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ments for Nuns and Monks in his own domini- 
ons. He had likewiſe ordered the Clergy to pay 
no obedience to any foreign juriſdiftion : And 
he had publiſhed an Imperial reſcript, diſclaim- 
ing all ſubordination to the Holy See, in ſecular 
affairs. The Pope having in vain re monſtrated 
by letter, now reſolved. to try the efficacy of a2 
| perſonal interview, and ſet out in the year | 
1784 from Rome to Vienna. On his arrival at 
that city Joſeph received him with the utmoſt 
outward reſpect, and ordered Te Deum to be 
' ſung. But he was not to be ſhaken in his pur- | 
| Poſes, and continuing his reform, amongſt all 
religious orders, he acquired about five millions 
ſterling for public purpoſes. To thoſe how- 
ever, who were reduced to want by theſe ar- 
rangements, he granted ſmall penfions for their 
lives. * „ 5 | 
The next object of Fofeph was an exchange 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands for the Ele&orate 
of Bavaria. To prevent this addition to his 
power in the German Empire, a treaty was 
ſigned at Berlin on the 23d of July 1785, be- 


— 
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tween Prederic the Elector of Saxony and the 
Prince of Brunſwick Lunenburgh; in conſe- f 
quence of which the Emperor abandoned the 
deſign, Previous to this he had made ſome de- 
mands on the Dutch which had occaſioned a 
few ſlight hoſtilities. But now through the me- 
diation of France, where the Count de Ver- 
gennes was then Prime Miniſter, a treaty of 
peace was ſigned between them at Fontainbleau 
on the 8th November 1785. By it the Dutch 
acknowledged the Emperor's full ſovereignty 
over the Scheldt, from Antwerp to the limits 
of the county of Saftingen, and tho' the So- 
vereignty of that river, from Antwerp to the 
Sea belonged to Holland, his ſubjects were to 
have a free paſſage. The Dutch were alſo to 
demoliſh ſome farts, and to pay him nine mil- 
lions and a half of florins, in the current mo- 
ney of Holland, and half a million more, for 
the loſſes his ſubjeQs had ſuſtained by ſome in- 
undations, cauſed by the Duteh. Some ex- 
change of territory alſo took place, to make 


their boundaries more deſirable, and there were 
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| likewiſe ſome other trivial regulations. The 


Emperor on his part 2 up all other claims, 
for ever. | 


In the year 1784, the Emperor's influence 


in Germany was greatly increaſed, by Maxi- 
milian Francis Grand Duke of Auſtria being 
elected Archbiſhop of Cologne, and Biſhop 


of Munſter. . Joſeph and the three Eecleſiaſti- 
cal Electors now united | in further humbling the 
See of Rome. Their object was, that the 
German Church ſhould be governed by them- 

felves, without the Pope's interference, and 

they refuſed to admit his Nuncio. The Cle- 

rical revenues, alſo continued to decreaſe, and 
became applied to other purpoſes. Bot Joſeph 
iſſued an edit, as did his brother the Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany, that gave conſiderable dif- 


content, tho* in itſelf perfectly immaterial. 


It was, that quick lime ſhould be put into the 


graves with the dead, in order that the bodies 
might be ſpeedily deſtroyed. In a ſhort time 
however, the people were again permitted to 
bury in their old way. 
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In the Auſtrian Netherlands, all alterations 
as to the elergy, and matters of religion had been 
very ill received, i its inhabitants being peculiarly 
bigoted in their ideas of the Papal power. But 
when Joſeph added to this, two edicts in 1787, 
ſubverſive of their conſtitution, and of the eſta- 
bliſhed tribunals of juſtice: they openly expreſ- | 
ſed their reſentment. Inſtead of yielding to 
their remonſtrances, Joſeph had ſome of their 
leaders impriſoned; and this was followed by 
the States of Brabant refuſing all ſubſidies till 
their grievances were redreſſed. It brought 
about an apparent compliance on the part of the 
Emperor, and the uſual ſums of money, wen 
then voted for his uſe. 

It is here neceſſary to obſerve, that. Charles 
the 6th, the firſt of the Houſe of Auſtria, to 
whom theſe provinces belonged, at his acceſſion, 
ſwore to protect all the privileges of each reſ- 
pective province, and the ſame ceremony had 
been gone through by all his ſucceſſors. In re- 
turn, the Auſtrian Netherlands had always been 
faithful ſupporters of that houſe, and liberal in 
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their grants both of men and money. The con- 
duct of Joſeph was therefore the moſt unwarran- 


table, even ſuppoſing his alterations would have 
been advantageous to them; and he had no 


right to make any alteration, without the g ull 


and free conſent of the different Provinces. 
Joſeph had merely temporized with the Ne- 


therlands, and having appointed new Gover- 


nors, he ordered his edicts to be eſtabliſhed by 
force. He alſo ſeized on all the Abbey lands 


and property. In a ſhort time, this conduct 


produced a general revolt, in which many of 
the higher orders joined; and the Auſtrian Ge- 
nerals were every where unſucceſsful, The Em 
peror now offered conciliatory meaſures, when 
inſtead of their being liſtened to, the aſſembled 
States declared he had forfeited all right to the 
Netherlands; but they afterwards conſented to 
take a full reſtitution of all their privileges and 


laws, with a greater ſecurity againſt future en- 


_ croachments. They and the Emperor, howe- 


ver, could not agree on the exact terms of re- 
concilement, and on the laſt day of 1789, the 


4 
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States of Brabant, in the preſence of the citi- | 
zens of Bruſſels ſwore to maintain the rights of 
© their country. An a@ of Union about the 
fame time, took place between the States of 
Flanders and Brabant, which was acceded to by 
all the other Auſtrian Provinces, that of Lim- 
bourg excepted; and in this ſtate of their affairs, 
the Emperor died. 0 

I do not mention the war in which Joſeph 
was engaged with the Grand Seignior, as it came 
in elſewhere, but previous to it, he had demand- 
ed and received compenſation from the Porte, 
for depredations committed by the pirates of 
Barbary on his ſubjects, though thoſe States had 
long before aſſerted their independence. Out 
of the money gained by the alterations in the 
church eſtabliſhments, Joſeph among other 
things, inſtituted ſchools for the education of 
the children of ſoldiers. He alſo endeavoured 
to make the city of Trieſte, a great trading 
town, and for that purpeſe, he lent its merchants 
four million of Florins 3 and he attempted to 
eſtabliſh an Faſt India company at Oſtend. 
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But in-theſe, and ſome other commerciat pur- 

fuits he failed of ſucceſs. 
It appears to me, that the intentions of Jo- 

ſeph were good, though by raſhly - attempting 


innovations, he involved himſelf in ſome acts 


of groſs injuſtice, and in various difficulties, 
Towards the cloſe of his life, he endeavoured : 
to make atonement particularly in regard to 
Hungary. To a haughty memorial from its 


nobility, demanding the redreſs of grievances, 


he anſwered by compliance, at the ſame ls; 


ſending back the crown and regalia, which on a 
former occaſion he had removed. He alſo ex- 
preſſed wiſhes to remedy the other evils he had 


unintentionally brought on his ſubjects , and he 


met his death with chriſtian fortitude and reſig- 


nation, | 


The Union among z the people of the Nether- 
lands was only nominal. They were in fact, 


ſplit into chree parties. The higher order wiſh- 


ed merely for the reſtoration of what they for- 


merly enjoyed, but without reſtoring the papal 
power. The middling claſs had imbibed French 
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politics, and would have erected a republio. 
Whilſt the very loweſt -claſs bigotted to the 
Prieſts, were in conjunction with them, for the 
re- eſtabliſnment of every thing belonging to the 
church. Thus divided, Leopold the brother 
and ſucceſſor of Joſeph, by a judicious conduct, 
got himſelf in a ſhort time fully acknowledged. 
This was brought about by a convention at 
the Hague, between him and deputies from 
Pruſſia, England, and Holland, in which a new 
conſtitution was ſettled for the Netherlands, on 
the roth of December 1790. By it, all their 
ancient rights and privileges were reſtored, and 
ſome new articles were added to better ſecure 
them. The mediating powers, alſo became 
guarantees for their 'being adhered to, and an 
amneſty was given as to the paſt. The con- 
greſs at Bruſſels, held out a little againſt receiv- 
ing it, but on the approach of an Auſtrian army, 
it diſperſed, and Leopold entered that city with- 
out oppoſition, and was inaugurated. 
Leopold had not been elected King of the 
Romans, but the powerful intereſt of his family, 
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and his own good conduct procured him the 
Imperial dignity. He then finally fettled the 
diſcontents in Hungary, as he did likewiſe ſome 
that had ariſen in the Milaneſe, and he confirm 
ed the edifts which. Joſephs had enacted in fa- 
vour of the Jews. 

The fuſt act of importance as to foreign af- 
fairs, was a meeting held at Pilnitz, in July, 
1 794, between the Ele&tor of Saxony, and the 
Count D' Artois and: ſome ether French noble- - 
men. A treaty was there ſet on foot, and 
which was afterwards concluded at Pavia. The 
chief articles were, that the Emperor was to 
regain all that Lewis the 1 4th had taken from 
the Heuſe: of Auſtria in the Netherlands, and 
united with what he then had there, His Serene 
Highneſs the Hector Palatine was to have them, 
in, lieu of Bavaria, which the latter was to cede 
to Leopold. His Serene Highneſs Maria Chriſi 
tiana, ednjointly. with the Archduke Charles, 
were to be put. into: the hereditary poſſeſſion of 
the Duchy of Louvaine; Alſece was to be reſ- 
tored to the Empire: The 2 1 Chapter 
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of Straſburgh, and all the eccleGaſtical ſove- 
reigns of Germany, to recover their ancient 
privileges. The Swiſs Cantons, if they acceded 
to the coalition, were to have A ſtipulated ſhare 
in the partition, as alſo the King of Sardinia, 
who was to have all Dauphiny. The King of 
Spain to have a part of Corſica, and the Freneh 
part of the iſland of St. Domingo. The Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia to be aſſiſted in her views an 
Poland. The King of Pruſſia to have the cities 
of Thorn and Danzic, and alſo Luſace: and 
the Elector of Saxony to get a part of Poland, 
with the title of King, which was to become 
hereditary in his family, and the then monarch 
to be obliged to abdicate. Whether Great Bri- 
tain had or had not a part in this extraordinary 
| reatys, is yet to be aſcertained. | 
Beſore the treaty I have juſt mentioned Leo- 
pold had cloſely connected himſelf with the Ne- 
opolitan branch of the Bourbon royal family: 
His two eldeſt ſons being married to two of their 
| princeſſes, and the heir apparent of Naples, ha- 
ving ef; pouſed one of Leopold's daughters. The 
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war which now followed with France, I ſhall re- 
ſerve to my account of the tranſactions of that 


country; and think it only neceſſary to add 


here, that Leopold died in the year 1792, when 
he was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis the 2d, 
both in the Empire and in his hereditary domi- 


nions. He purſued the ſame politics as to 


France, and the events that followed will come 


in better elſewhere. 


During this era, Germany and the adjoining 


countries belonging to the Houſe of Auſtria, 


greatly improved i in agriculture, manufactures, 
and all the uſeful arts. 80 did they in litera- 
ture, and a number of able authors, whom I 
ſhall in another Part more particularly mention, 


appeared amongſt them. But a ſpirit of infide- 


lity has alſo made large ſtrides; and immorality 


has conſequently increaſed, particularly in the 
higher orders. A deſire of change - 


alſo amongſt the great body of the people, i 


almoſt every part of thoſe numerous ſtates ; ; and 


the ſeeds of various revolutions ſeem to have 


taken root ; but they are only in my opinion, 
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preparatory to one mighty ſtruggle, which is to 
end in univerſal happineſs, and which I ſhall 
fully point out in a ſeparate work. 
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SEVENTH LETTER. 


Avcusrus who was on the throne of Po- 
land at the commencement of this ær was 
able to defeat every attempt of his competitor 
Staniſlaus, but the latter, on the death o the 


former, had a majority in the Diet. Auguſtus 


the 3d, the new EleCtor of Saxony, however pre- 
vailed by force of arms, and held the ſceptre 
till 1763, when he died. Even at this period 


Frederick the great of Pruſſia, formed a plan 


ſor the future partition of Poland. To forward 
it, it berame a matter of importance, to thwart 


the pretenſious of the young E e&or of Saxony, 
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and to give the vacant crown to one of leſs im- 
portance. There was at this time reſident at | 
the court of Peterſburg, a man well ſuited to 
his purpoſes. This was Count Poniatowſky, a 
poliſh nobleman, that by the beauty of his face 
and perſon, and by his exterior accompliſh- 
ments, had ingratiated himſelf with the Em- 
preſs Catharine of Ruſſia, She was therefore 
eaſily prevailed on by Frederick to declare in 
his favour. The conſequence was, that the 
Poles were compelled to make him their king; 
and ſhe in fact, from thenceforth directed the 
affairs of that country. = 
'This foreign uſurpation was odious to many 
of the principal men. They therefore, in a 
ſhort time, flew to arms, and a dreadful civil 
war took place. The Jews who were very nu— 
merous in that country, and who alone carried 
on any commerce; were, during this contef', 
plundered on both ſides, and ſome thouſands 
of them were put to death. But the moſt re- 
markable event during the conflict was, that of 
carrying off the King from Warſaw, tho? ga 
G 2 
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rifoned by the Ruſſians, who had taken an 
active part in his favour. For this purpoſe, 
forty of thoſe who wiſhed to dethrone Poniat- 
towſky, bound themſelves to bring him to a 


Place fixed on, dead or alive, and having got 


into Warſaw without being perceived, they ac- 


tually ſeized him when returning at night to 


his palace with about fifteen attendants, and after 
4 ſlight ſcuffle, in which one of the kings” par- | 
ty was mortally - wounded, and himſelf ſlight- 
ly, they brought him out of the city. Thoſe 


however, to whom he was then entruſted, not 


knowing the way, found themſelves in the 


morning {till cloſe to the capital, and within 
challenge of the Ruſſian ſentries. Thus cir- 
cumſtanced, all but Kozinſky their leader, ſaved 
themſelves by flight. For ſome time he reſolv- 
ed to keep his oath, by putting Poniatowſky to 
death, but the king by his arguments, prevailed 
on him to change his mind, and he abandoned 
his purpoſe. On his teſtimony, the chicf con- 
ſpirators were afterward executed, and he was 


rewarded with a penfion. 
1 
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In this diſtracted fate of Poland, Frederick 
the Great, and the Emperor Joſeph, in the 
year 1770, planned its diſmemberment, allotting 
2 certain part to Ruſſia, and they prevailed on | 
the Empreſs Catharine, who, beſides her con- 
_ teſts in that country, was at war with the Turks, 
to accede to their deſign, The three Sovereigns 
then publiſhed manifeſtoes, calculated to gloſs 
over their injuſtice, after which they took poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe territories, agreeable to their 
previous arrangement. In this partition, Fre- 
derick got leaſt in point of extent, but it was 
far ſuperior in fertility, population, and com- 
mercial advantages. 
Poniatowſky, and the principal nobles of Po- 
land, in vain applied to the other powers of 
Europe; and he was at length compelled to 
call a Diet, in conjunction with which, he gave 
a ſolemn ratification of this diſmemberment of 
his kingdom, As for the countries thus wreſted 
from him, thoſe that fell to Pruſſia and Auſtria, 
were treated with ſome kindneſs, but Frederick 
behayed for a time with the rankeſt tyranny. 


* 
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He removed twelve thouſand Poliſh families 
into another part of his dominions. Thoſe 
girls who were grown up, were forced from 
their parents, and given to ſuch of his ſubjects 
as he thought proper, in marriage. Any article 
wanted for the State, he purchaſed with baſe 
coin, whilſt every tax muſt be paid in good 
money. In ſhort, he ſubſtituted his will, in the 
place of juſtice and humanity. 
Poniatowſky, was ſuffered to retain the rem- 
nant of his kingdom for a number of years, 
and he at length formed a plan of giving to it 
a conſtitution, on a baſis ſimilar to that of 
Great Britain. This was ſolemnly adopted in 
a Diet, on the 3d of May, 1791, and received 
with the moſt unbounded joy by the peopte. 
The Emperor Leopold, and Frederick William 
king of Pruffia, gave their approbation to this 
change, but the Empreſs Catharine openly 
oppoſed it, and in this ſhe was joined by Eigh- 
teen of the Poliſh nobles, who had proteſted 
againſt it. 5 

_ Poniatowſky, on whom the Diet had con- 
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re the title of the benevolent fn of Bis 
people, now ſolicited the Emperor, and Frede- 
rick William to ſupport him, and the new con- 
ſtitution. But neither they, nor any other na- 
tion had the virtue to interfere. To the honor 
of Great Britain however, a number of indivi- 
duals ſent him aid in arms and money. He 
alſo gave his own jewels, and a conſiderable 
ſum to the exigencies of the State, and prepared 
to reſiſt the Ruſſian forces, and the Poles who 
had joined them. Por ſome time, his Generals, 
Prince Poniatowſky, Kochowſky, and Keſci- 
uſko, were able to make head againſt them; 
but being in the end overpowered, the king, 
who had no real greatneſs of mind, conſented 
to the terms dictated by the B__Y and the”. 
old g government was reſtored. | 

In the beginning of 1793, the king of Pruſſia 
publiſhed a manifeſto, ſetting forth claims to 
Thorn and Dantzic, after which he ſeized on 
theſe two poliſh cities. The Poles ia vain re- 
monſtrated, and the Emperor Leopold, and the 
Empte.s Catharine, ſo far from protecting 
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them, made no ſecret of their intentions of 
joining Frederick William in ſeizing the re- 
mainder of Poland. This was not however 
tamely ſubmitted to, and the Poles under their 
gallant General Koſciuſko, made a moſt deſpe- 
rate reſiſtance. He was however in the end 


defeated and taken priſoner, and Warſaw ſoon 


| after ſurrendering to Suwarrow the commander 


of the Ruſſian forces, all further oppoſition prov- 
ineffectual. The three Sovereigns then divided 
the country amongſt them, and it has ceaſed 
to be a kingdom. As for the King who had 
been previouſly deprived of his functions by 


the Poles, he became a penſioner of the Empreſs 
of Ruſna, which he did not long ſurvive, 
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EIGHTH EZTTER. 


F REDERICK William who was on the 
throne of Pruſſia in 1715 was a cruel ferocious | 
prince, totally unacquainted with the fine arts, 
but attentive to the amaſſing of wealth, and to 
the formation of a powerful army, At his 
death, which happenedin 1740, ſeven millions 
ſterling were found in his coffers ; and this en- 
abled his ſucceſſor Frederick ſurnamed the 
Great to raiſe the Pruſſian power far beyond 
what it had been in any former period. His 
wars have been ſufficiently noticed in a former 
letter, and [ ſhall only in this place mention, as 
to foreign affairs, his treatment of the free city 
of Dantzic. In 1770, under iniquitous pre- 
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tences he forced it to the following terms. To 
pay him 15,000 ducats, and alſo all demands 


his ſubjects had againſt it. That he ſhould have 
liberty to enliſt recruits there, agreeable to a 


former treaty. That they ſhould not harbour 


any Pruſſian deſerters. That all money con- 
ſigned to the Pruſſian reſident, there, ſhould be 
free from inſpection. And that the inhabitants 
in future, ſhould ſo comport themſelves, as not 
to give any future cauſe of complaint. Beſides 
extorting theſe articles, he ordered all his ſub- 


jets, who had ſettled at Dantzic to return to 


his dominions. This was highly diſtreſſing, as 


many of them had married' and formed their 
connexions there, but his will was obeyed. 

In regard to Frederick's conduct in his own. 
territories, he certainly ſtudied the happineſs of 


his people, whenever it did not come in com- 


petition with his ambitious projects. He en- 


couraged agriculture, manufactures, and the 


mechanical arts. He alſo, was the patron of 


the ſciences, and of polite knowledge, and it 


was an object with him to get learned and inge- 
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nious men to ſettle in his dominions. In theſe 
_ purſuits he had conſiderable ſucceſs, and not- 
withſtanding all his wars, he had the ſatisfaQion 
of ſeeing the population of his king dom nearly 
doubled, at the time of his death which * 
ed in 1786. | 
Frederick the great was l a moſt 
diſtinguiſhed prince. Like Julius Cæſar he was 
great in the cabinet and the field, and like him 
too, he was an able writer. As a legiſlator, he 
by his regulations encreaſed the commerce, agri- 
culture, and fertility of his country, and Pruſ- 
ſia roſe in every thing ſuperior to what ſhe had 
formerly been. But having ſaid thus much, I 
muſt add, his ambition knew no bounds. Juſtice, 
equity, treaties, and the law of nations, were 
no barriers to its eneroachmen:s: And [ think 
tho? he nas juſtly acquired the name of a great 
king, he has no claim to the title of a virtuous. 
prince. 
Frederick William the 2d, who ſucceeded his 
uncle Frederick the great, ſound a full treaſury, . 


the fineſt army in Europe, and the people ſatis- 
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ficd : And he commenced his reign with ſome 
popular adds. 


The ſhare he had in the alliance Ss 


France, will fall in elſewhere; and you have 


already ſeen him partaking in the diviſion of 


Poland. After he made peace with France, he 


ſeized ſome territories in the German empire 


under antiquated claims, but the French meeting 


a check, he thought proper to reſtore them. In 


a ſubſequent treaty with France he guaranteed 


the new republic of Holland, againſt all claims 


of his brother-in-law tlie Stadtholder ; and he 


continued to act a neutral part till his death, 


which happened towards the end of 1797. Fre- 
derick William the 3d, who is now on the 
throne, has ſteadily purſued the ſame conduct in 
regard to the French, and he is poſſeſſed of a 


powerful army to make his neutrality reſpected. 
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NINTH LETTER. 


F ROM the death of William the 3d, king 


of England, the office of Stadtholder was for a 


conſiderable time laid aſide, but was afterwards 


_ reſtored to the houſe of Orange. There was 


nothing particular as to Holland, that does not 


fall in with the hiſtory of other countries, till 


about the year 1784. At that period, a very 


ſtrong party appeared againſt the Stadtholder, 
and the diſmiſſal of the Duke of Brunſwick, 
who held the firſt offices under him, was loudly 


called for. They at length ſucceeded ſo far, as 


to carry a treaty with France, contrary to the 


wiſhes of the Prince of Orange, by which 
they were to be cloſely united both offenſively 
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and defenſively, and they were to be placed in 
point of commerce with each other, on the 
footing of the moſt favoured nations. As might 
be expected the Stadtholder ſoon after this, 
felt himſelf obliged to abandon the Hague: And 
on a queſtion in the States General for his be- 
ing recalled, it was carried againſt him by a 
ſingle vote. He then eſtabliſhed his court at 
Nimeguen, and the two contending parties, 
every where diſtracted Holland: But at length 
the King of Pruſſia ſent a powerful army under 
the command of the Duke of Brunſwick to the 
aid of his ſiſter the Princeſs of Orange, and 
after a few conflicts the Stadtholder, her huſ- 
band, was fully reſtored. This took place in 
the year. 1 787, and from thence to the preſent 
day, what has happened to Holland is ſo con- 
nected with France and England, that I ſhall 
only in this place, ſay a very few words on the 
ſubjcEt. 

In the beginning of 1 795 the French 4 
General Pichegru, ſeizing the opportunity, of 
a moſt uncommon hard ſroſt, drove the allies 
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out of Holland, and obliged the Stadtholder to 

fly to England. The French party, which 
vas far more numerous than the other, then re- 
ceived Pichegru as a friend. Their old conſti- 
tution was aboliſhed, and their government was. 
intruſted to three committees, viz. thoſe of 
public ſafety, military affairs, and finance, 
until a new conſtitution ſhould be formed. This 
was afterwards done on the French model of a 
Directory and two Councils; but it is highly. 
probable, it will again follow the example of 
France, in its form of government. 

The immediate conſequence to the Dutch, of 
this connexion with the French, was, that 
they were obliged at a vaſt expence to ſupply 
the army under Pichegru with every thing it 
wanted. 'They have alſo from time to time, 
advanced large ſums of money, to the French. 
Beſides this, their commerce has been totally 
deſtroyed and almoſt the whole of their colonies 
have been taken from them. Inſtead of poſſeſſ- 
ing a navy, that frequently diſputed the ſove- 
reignty of the ſeas with Great Britain, they 
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have ſcarcely been left a ſhip of the line: And 
from being one of the wealthieſt nations of the 
earth, they are ſunk into poverty. This 
ſcourge, the inhabitants of the ſeven united pro- 


vinces, well deſerved, and brought upon them- 


ſelves. When they made their glorious ſtruggle 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria they were acting 
under juſt notions of liberty, and the ſacred 
impulſe of defending their religion. But they 
had latterly become a nation of mere merchants, 


whoſe God was their gold; and that ruin which 


has fallen on them, was the natural conſequence 
of the debaſement of their minds, and of he 


_orruptipa of their manners, 
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TENTH LETTER, 


Pune the 5th of Spain, 2 was on its 
throne at the commencement of this ra, mar- 
ried for his ſecond wife, Elizabeth Farneſe, the 
preſumptive heireſs of Parma, Placentia and 
| Tuſcany. Theſe nuptials were brought about 
by Alberoni an Italian prieſt, who was rewarded 
with a Cardinals hat. He was likewiſe in fac 
the prime miniſter of Spain, as he had the moſt 
unbounded influence over the Queen, whoſe 
power with her huſband, was equally extenſive. 

Alberoni entertained the moſt ambitious de- 
ſigns, and his preparations correſponded. This 
produced a (quadruple alliance between Great 
Britain, France, Holland, and the Emperor of 
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Germany in 1718. By it, the treaty of Utrecht 
was guaranteed. 'The Duke of Savoy was to 
give up Sicily to the emperor, and take Sardinia 
in lieu of it, with the title of King: And the 


Emperor was to confer the inveſtiture of the 
Duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Tuſcany 


on Don Carlos, the 2d. ſon of the King of 
Spain, by Elizabeth of Farneze. Spain having 
at this time Sardinia, and a part of Sicily, abſo- 


lutely refuſed to comply with this arrangement: 


But Sir George Bing being ſent into the Medi- 


| terranean with a Britiſh fleet, deſtroyed 21 Spa- 


niſh men of war out of 27, and Sardinia and 


Sicily were taken from the Spaniards. Added 


to this an intended invaſion of England had 
failed, and the Duke of Berwick had entered 


Spain at the head of a French army. Thus 


preſſed, Philip at length accepted the terms pro- 


poſed, and Alberoni was diſgraced. 


8 734 Philip made himſelf maſter of the 


| kingdom of Naples, which he gave to his ſon 


Don Carlos, and in 1746 he was ſucceeded. in : 


Spain by his eldeſt ſon Ferdinand the 6th. On 
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the death of Ferdindnd without iſſue in 1759, 
Don Carlos gave up Naples, and took the crown 
of Spain, by the title of Charles the 3d. 

The Jeſuits having become particularly ob- 
noxious to Charles, as they had indeed to all the 
Kings in Chriſtendom, he iſſued an order for 
the ſeizure of their perſons and property in every 
part of his dominions. They were ſoon after 
baniſhed, ſmall penſtons being granted to ſuch 
as were natives of old Spain, but on 
the terms, that if any of them ſhould attempt 
to juſtify themſelves, the penſions of all, ſhould 
ceaſe, The only expreſs charge made againſt 
them, was, that they were enemies to Chriſtie 
anity, and to Kings. Their great wealth had. 
probably however a great deal to ſay to their. 
overthrow, as it was ſeized on by the govern- 
ments, that ſuppreſſed them. 

One good conſequence that followed the abo- 
lition of this order in Spain, was an immediate 
curtailment of the powers of the Inquiſition, 
and the Pope. As to the former, it now became, 


a mere court of enquiry in religious matters, 
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without any juriſdiction to puniſh; and as to the 
latter, the King, in all eſſentials made himſelf 


the head of the Spaniſh church. 


In 1774 Charles was engaged in hoſtilities 
with the Emperor of Morocco, and afterwards 
with the other Barbary States: And altho' ne 
got Portugal, Venice, Naples and the Knights | 


of Malta, to join in an attack on Algiers; 


that city was able to withſtand their united of-. 


forts, The chief events of a war between 
Spain and England that commenced in 1779, 
will come in better elſewhcre 


[n 1585 adouble marriage took place between 


the Portugueſe and Spaniſh royal families. — 


The Infant Don Gabriel of Spain, marrying 


the Infanta of portugal: and the Infant Don 


Juan of Portugal marrying the eldeſt daughter 
of the Prince of Aſturias, Charles did not long 


ſurvive this arrangement, and on his death in 


1778, he was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles the 


4th. = 
During the reign of Charles the 3d. Spain 


had very conſiderably improved. Beſides a mild- 
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er ſyſtem of government, civil and religious; 
arts, manufactures and agriculture were encou- 
raged. Cardinal De. Solis who died in 1786, 
had contributed a good deal, to theſe acts of the 
King: But Spain was ſtill, far behind, almoſt 
every other European country, in all deſirable 
knowledge. . | 

All that has happened to Spain ſince the ac- 
ceſſion of Charles the 4th. is ſo blended with the 
affairs of France, that I ſhall treat of them to- 
gether, only obſerving, that it has ſunk in proſ- 
perity and conſequence ever ſince the com- 
mencement of the laſt reign, and ſeems ripe 
for a complete revolution in its religion, and go- 
vernment. 
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ELEVENTH LETTER. 


J OHN, who was on the Throne of Portugal 
in 171 5, continued on it to 1750, without any 
thing very memorable taking place, and he was 
then ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph. In 1755, the 
city of Liſbon was nearly deſtroyed by an earth 
quake, the moſt part of it being actually ſwal- 
lowed up by the ſea and what remained was 
nearly reduced to a heap or ruins. Many crucl- 
ties were praCtiſed during this reign, and in 1760 
an attempt was made to aſſaſſinate the King, 
for which ſeveral perſons of rank who were ſuſ- 
pected, were put to the torture, and ſome of 
them were executed. The origin of this conſpi- 


racy was imputed to the Jcſuits, and altho' Por- 
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tugal was the moſt bigoted country in Europe, 
Joſeph. ventured to ſeize on their property and 
expelled them from his dominiens. 

In a war that now broke out between England 
and Spain, Joſeph took part with the former. 
With the aid of a, body of Engliſh troops, he 
was able to defeat, an army of Spaniards, that 
| attacked his dominions, andat the general peace 
in 1 763, the conteſt ended without any loſs to 
che Portugueſe. | 

Joſeph having no ſon, di a diſpenſati- 
on from the Pope and married his eldeſt daugh- 
ter to her uncle Don Pedro. On her father's 
death in 157), ſhe aſſumed the government, and 
highly gratified the people by diſmiſſing the 
Marquis of Pombal, who had been Prime Mi- 
niſter during the late reign. She has been for 
ſome years afflicted with lunacy, and Don pe- 
dro being dead, the Adminiſtration has devoly= 
ed on her eldeſt ſon Joſeph Frances Xavian 
prince of Brazil. In the conflict, that has for 
ſome years afflicted Europe, Portugal has ad- 


hcred to her alliance with Great Britain, and 
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has hitherto baffled all the attempts againſt her. 


But commerce and the arts are at a very low ebb 


in that country, and her finances would not ſup- 
port the government, but for the wealth ſhe 
draws from the rich province of the Brazils. 


Her ſituation like moſt of the other European 


States ſeems extremely precarious, and ſhe has 


to fear not only internal commotion, but the 


attempts of Spain, at the inſtigation of France, 


notwithſtanding the double alliance of the two 
royal families. 
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TWELFTH LETTER. 


Tray is always a eomplicated ſubje&, but 
I ſhall endeavour to give you a brief view of it, 
reſerving the moſt of what happened in it, ſince 
the death of Lewis the 16th. to my letter on 
France. | = 

Victor Amadeus Maria Duke of Savoy in 
1718, obtained the iſland of Sardinia, with the 
title of its King, in addition to Savoy and Pied- 
mont; and he continued Turin, which is ſitua— 
ted in the latter, as his capital. In 1773, he was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Victor Amadeus, who died 
in 1796, after being deprived by the French 
of moſt of his dominions on the continent. 

His ſon and ſucceſſor Charles Emanuel 
=—  —- H 
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in 1798, was tripped of the remainder, 


and obliged to take ſhelter in the Iſland of Sar- 


dinia. In 1799 the united armies of Ruſlia 


and Auſtria, retook what he had loſt, but had 


by no means reinſtated him, when in the pre- 


ſent year Bonaparte obliged the Auſtrians to 


abandon Piedmont. 


The Grand Duchy of Tuſcany continued 
in the Medici family till the death of Gaſton 
de Medicis in 1737 without iſſue. It then fell 
to the Holy Roman Emperor Charles the VIth. 
as a fief to the Empire, and he beſtowed it on 


his ſon-in-law, the Duke of Lorrain, in con- 


ſcquence of a treaty, by which Lorrain was 


at the ſame time ceded to France. This Duke, 


the huſband of Maria Thereſa, and afterwards 


Emperor, left Tuſcany to his ſecond ſon Leo- 
pold, as Joſeph his eldeſt, was to inherit 
the vaſt poſſeſſions of the Houſe of Auſ- 
1 

In 1775 Leopold fixed an age and mode 
of admiſſion of both ſexes to the Monaſtic 


orders, that in a great meaſure put a ſtop to 
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that depopulating ſyſtem, and in 1984 he abo- 
liſhed the Inquiſition, at the ſame time enact- 
ing many wholeſome civil regulations. On the 
death of his brother Joſeph without iſſue, he ſuc-. 
| ceeded to the Auſtrian poſſeſſions, and ſince that, 
Tuſcany has belonged to two other Princes of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, in ſucceſſion. In the 
conteſt between the French and the powers al- 
lied againſt them, this Italian ſtate, endeavoured 

to preſerve a neutrality, but it ſuffered 

from both parties, and in fat is now at the 
mercy of France. 

The Milaneſe continued in the hands of the 
Emperialiſis till 1743, when they were diſ- 
poſſeſſed; but on the treaty that ceded Naples 
and Sicily to the Houſe of Bourbon, Milan and : 
its dependencies were reſtored to the Houſe of 
Auſtria, In 1775 the inquiſition was totally | 
aboliſhed, and a great reform took place as to 
the Church and Clergy by which the Papal 
Power was lowered, and the Emperor's coffers 
conſiderably enriched, This country was ſub- 
ie Ctod by Bonaparte in 1797, and together with 

H 2 
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Modena, a part of the Pope's territpries and a 
part of what had belonged to Venice, was form- 
ed into the Ciſalpine Republic. All was how- 
ever retaken in 1799 by the Ruſſians and Auſ- 
trians, but in the preſent year, it is again 
reſtored to its Republican form, by Bona- 
_—  :.; 
Of Modena, nothing material is to be ſaid 
till 1781 when its Duke aboliſhed: the inquiſi- 
tion. Its fate ſince the French invaſion, has 
been equivocal; but long before that, he had 
ſeized on a great deal of the Church property, 
and lowered the Papal power in his domi- 
nions. ; | 
Mantua, on the failure of iſſue in its Ducal 
ſamily, had come into the hands of the 
| Houſe of Auſtria as an Emperial fief, but 
Guaſtalla had been ſeparated from it in 1 748 
and annexed to Parma. Mantua ſhared the 
ſame ſote of the Milaneſe and for a time be- 
came a part of the Ciſalpine Republic: what 
afterwards relates to it will fall in elſe- 


where. 
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By the treaty of Seville in 1727, which 
Was confirmed by that of Vienna in 1731, 
Parma, Placentia, and their dependencies were 
ſettled on Don Carlos of the Spaniſh branch of 
the Bourbon ſamily: and on his getting the 
crown of Naples, he was ſucceeded by his 
brother Don Philip. The revenues of this 
Prince being totally inadequate to the purpoſes 
of government, owing to the monſtrous poſ- 
ſeſſions and exemptions of the Church, he 
applied to the Pope for relief. His Holineſs did 
not think proper to comply, on which he re- 
dreſſed the grievances complained of by his 
own authority. The Pope in return iſſued a 
brief threatening his kingdom with an inter- 
dit, and himſelf with excommunication, at 
the ſame time claiming the ſovereignty of 
Parma, as a forfeited fief to the Holy See. 
But the Duke inſtead of paying any regard to 
this conduct of the Holy Father, added to 
what he had before done, by ſeiſing all the 
propeity of the Jeſuits in his territories. He 
then ſent every one of that order that he could | 
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lay hold of, into the Pope's dominions : and 


the latter feeling his authority gone, gave up 
the conteſt. In the eventful period that fol- 


lowed, the principality of Parma, has main- 


tained itſelf, as a diſtinct State. 


Venice in 1715 !oſt the Morea, and from 
that time it every day qu indled in its power; 
till in 1763, it had become ſo inſignificant, as 
to give 50,000 ducats, and an annual tribute 
to the Dey of Algiers, to ſuffer fifteen of 
their ſhips to navigate the Mediterrançan with- 
out moleſtation. It however like the other Ita- 
lian States, lowered the Papal power, and the 
riches of the Church. In 1797, this ſtate was 
utterly annihilated, one part of it, with Ve- | 


nice its capital being given by Bonaparte to the 


| Emperor, and the remainder added to the Ci- 
: ſalpine Republic. 


The only thing maria that 1 to 
Genoa prior to the death of Lewis the XVIth. 


Was the loſs of the Iſland of Corſica; which 


it found ſo troubleſome to keep, that it gave 
up all right to it, to the French. General Pa- 
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oli however, who was the leader of the Corſi- 

cans made a very galant defence, and it coſt 
the French many thouſand men, before the 
Iſland was ſubdued, The ſubſequent events 
both of Genoa and Corſica, will come in, In 
other letters, and I. ſhall only add here, that 
Genoa and its territories, were formed under 
the direction of Bonaparte, in the year 1797 
into what was called the Ligurian republic: 


and after various ſubſequent conflicts it is again 
in that ſtate. 


Naples * Sicily continued in the Houſ of 
Auſtria, till the kingdom was ceded to Don 
| Carlos, the ſon of Elizabeth of Farncze, by 

the King of Spain. On Carlos's becoming | 
King of Spain in 1759, he gave the crown of 
Naples and Sicily to his third ſon Ferdinand, 
This he did, becauſe his ſecond ſon laboured 
under a mental incapacity, and his eldeſt was to 
be his own ſucceſſor, The ſucceſſion of Fer- 
dinand, was however contrary to the treaty of 
Aix-la- chapelle, for by it Don Philip the bro- 
ther of Carlos, ſhould have hadit, and Parma, 
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Placentia, and Guaſtalla ſhould have returned 
to the Houſe of Auſtria, with certain excep- 
tions in favour of the King of Sardinia, But 
Ferdinand marrying the ſiſter of the Emperor 
Joſeph, and Don Philip being alſo united to 
another Princeſs of the ſame Houſe, and a ſum 
of money being given to the King of Sardinia, 
this arrangement took place, without any breach 
between the parties. 

In 1768 the King of Naples took rollen 
of Bene vento and Ponte Corvo, tho' claimed 
by the Pope. He alſo ſent all the Jeſuits in his 
territories into thoſe of his Holineſs, but took | 
care to retain their property. 'The Jeſuits were 
at the ſame time expelled Malta, it being a de- 
pendency on Naples, Ferdinand alſo ſuppreſſed 
ſeveral Monaſteries, and made other alterations 
in the Church, beneficial to him in pecuniary 
matters, and totally ſubverſive of the Papal 
authority in that quarter. 

In 1783 Sicily and Calabria ſuffered dread- 
fully by Earthquakes, a vaſt number of cities, 
towns, and villages, with at leaſt 40,000 people 
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being deſtroyed. In the convulſions occaſioned | 
in Italy by the attack of the French, this King 
was obliged to take ſhelter in Sicily, till re- 

ſtored by the allies: and his ſituation at profent 

appears extremely precarious, | 

Clement the XIth. filled the chair of St. Pe- 
terin 1715, and he perſiſted in enforcing the 
bull of Unigenitus in France. He alſo laid an 
iaterdict on the Duke of Savoy's dominions, 
"oo preſuming to take the title of King of Si- 

cily, without being previouſly nominated by 
his Holineſs, but this thunder of the Vatican 
was now become harmleſs: and as the power 
of the Papacy was in fact over, Clement knew 


not how to ſtecr, between the different views. 


of Spain, and the Holy Roman Emperor. 
In 1421 Innocent the XIIIth. ſucceeded him. 
He was applied to by ſeveral of the French 
Biſhops to repeal the bull Unigenitus, but leav- 
ing it to the Inquiſitors at Rome, they con- 
demned the application as Heretical. 
On the death of Innocent in 1724, Bene- 
dic the XIII th. was elected. He accepted the 
H 5 
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office with ſome reluctance, but having taken 
it, he reſolved to reform many abuſes. For 
this purpoſe he held a Synod in the Lateran; 
but all his juſt intentions were counteracted by 
thoſe around him, the chief of whom were 
Jeſuits. This Pope was humane, pious, and 
charitable, but being utterly ignorant of man- 
kind, his favourite Cardinal Coſcia, moſt 
groſsly miſmanaged the affairs of State. Coſcia 
and his accomplices were however brought to 
trial by Clement the XIIth. who ſucceeded Be- 
nedict in 1730, and they were ſtripped of the 
wealth they had unjuſtly acquired. Clement 
lived to 1740, and had ſeveral diſputes with the 
Catholic Princes, wbo were every day ſhewing 
a diſpoſition to humble the Holy See. | 
The next Pope, Benedict the XIVth. anxi- 
ouſly wiſhed to reform the abuſes of the 
Church; but he was able to accompliſh very 
little. He was however an encourager of Li- 
terature, being himſelf a reſpectable author, 
and alſo a man of virtue. He died in 1758, 
and was ſucceeded by Clement the . 
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'T his Pope backs iſſued a brief againſt the 
Duke of Parma for the reaſons I have before 
mentioned, that Prince's relations, the Kings 
of France, Spain, and Naples, inſiſted on his 
reſcinding it: and on Clement's refuſal, Lewis 
the XVth. poſſeſſed himſelf of Avignon and 
its dependencies. | 

The ſuppreſſion of the Order of the] eſuits, 
was now looked for by moſt of the Catholic 
Princes, but that Inſtitution was ſupported by 
- the Cardinals and the Pope. Clement however 

felt that they could not be long maintained, and 
the following letter wrote by him, towards the 
cloſe of his Pontificate, to his beſt friend Maria 
| Thereſa, Queen of Hungary, will pretty fully 
explain his ideas of the then ſtate of the Papacy. 

ce We reſpect the hands of thoſe Sovereigns, 
by whom God now corredts, viſits and humbles 
us; and tho” it were in our power to repel force 
by force, we ſhould nevertheleſs prefer humili— 
ation to a triumph, being convinced that tlie 
piety of Monarchs is our ſt: dength, and that. 


our beſt arms, are tears and prayers, Our 
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whole defence is in the bands of God, who 


ſoftens and moves the hearts of Princes.” 


In 1765 Cardinal Ganginelli ſucceeded to 


the Papalchair. The Kings of Naples, France, 


Spain and Portugal, now united in ſoliciting 


him to ſuppreſs the order of the Jeſuits, and to 


cede Avignon and its appendages to France, 
and the Duchy of Benevento, to Naples. The 


only one of theſe requeſts, that he then com- 


plied with, was that as to Avignon, on being 


paid ſix millions of livres. He at the ſame 


time ſuſpended the briefs againſt Parma and 


France, which had been iſſued by his prede- 


ceffors.! _ | 
On the Grand Duke of Tuſcany ſoliciting 

that the places of worſhip in his dominions ſhould 

be no longer Sanctuaries for criminals, Ganga- 


nelli immediately acceded, with an exception 
that they ſhould ſtill be ſo to mere debtors. 


Tho? this pope had at firſt refuſed to put down 
the Jeſuits, he complied with the wiſhes of the 
Catholic princes in 1773, and utterly aboliſhed 
their order. Being now 1n fact baniſhed from 
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every Catholic State, Ruſſia and Pruſſia afford- 
ed them aſſylums and thereby certainly obtained 
a number of well informed men. | 

The Jeſuits prior to their being expelled 
from the different Catholic Countries, had 
every where acquired great wealth and poſſeſſi- 
ons, but in no place ſo much, as in the ſettle- 
ment of Paraguay, in Spaniſh South America. 
They there brought upwards of 340, ooo fami- 
lies of the natives, to a perfect ſubmiſſion to 
their will, merely by perſuaſion, and kind 
treatment. Under their government, theſe 
people became civilized and happy; and the 
Jeſuits paid a ſmall proportion of the wealth 
they acquired to the Spaniſn treaſury according 
to their original contract. But having trained 
numbers to the uſe of arms the Spaniſh 
government became extremely jealous of them, 
and in 1757 the former ceded a part of Para- 
guay to the Portugueſe in exchange ſor Santo 
Sacrament. The Jeſuits reſiſted this transfer 
by force, but without ſucceſs: and at length in 
1767 they were expelled the reſt of Paraguay, 
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and tranſmitted to Old Spain, from whence 
they were afterwards: baniſhed. 'The poor Pa- 
ragueſe, were then reduced to the ſame ſtate of 
the other wretched natives, who were ſubjeQ to 
Spain. | | 
Ganguinelle is conſidered the moſt liberal 
Pontiff that ever filled the Papal chair. But : 
that could not prevent ſome bigot from admi- 
niſtering to him, what in Italy is called the ſlow 
| poiſon, of which he died in 1794, and Pope 
Pius the VIth. was elected. 

Pius began by ſome meaſures that wereg rate- 
ful to the ſubjects of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
and likewiſe to the Princes who ſtill acknow- 
ledged him, but every day freſh encroachments 
were made on his juriſdiction, and on the 
| wealth of the Holy See, as well as on the re- 
ligious houſes and clergy in the different Catho- 
| lie Nations. It was however reſerved for the 
French Nation to annihilate for a time the tom Z 
poral power of the Holy See, and nearly its ſpi- 
ritual alſo. This will more particularly fall 
in, in another letter, and I ſhall enly obſerye 
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here that Pius was taken priſoner, and re- 
moved to France, after which Rome, with 
what remained of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, was 
formed into a Republic, The anſwer of Pius 
to General Berthier when he offered him a 
penſion, at the fame time preſenting him with 
a tri-coloured cockade, is worthy of being re- 
corded I acknowledge, ſays he, no uniform, 
except that with which the Church has adorned 
me. My life is at your diſpoſal, but my ſoul 
is out of your power. I cannot be igaorant 
of the hand whence the ſcourge proceeds, 
which chaſtiſes the ſheep and afflicts the paſtor, 
for the crimes of his flock. I ſubmit to the 
divine will. Your penſion I do not want: a 
ſtaff and a ſcrip are ſufficient for a man, who 
muſt paſs the remainder of his days, in ſack- 
cloth and aſhes. Rob, pillage, burn as you 
pleaſe: deſtroy the monuments of antiquity, 
but religion you cannot deſtroy ; it will ſubſiſt 
in defiance of your efforts, till the end of 


time. Theſe were expreſſions that did Pius the 


higheſt honor, and tho? I rejoice in the down- 
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fall of the Papacy, I am ſorry for his ſufferings 
as a man. 

Pius died a priſoner and a partial meeting of 
Cardinals aſſembled at Venice who elected Pius 
the 7th. He has fince been permitted by the 
Emperor of Germany, who got poſſeſſion of 
Rome, to return to that city, and he is again a 
temporal Prince, but ſtripped of a very conſi- 
derable part of the territories that belonged to 
it when Pius the 6th. was elected. As to the 
ſpiritual power of the Pope, it is now almoſt 
every where rather nominal than real. | 

Italy, during this æra, went back in moſt of 
the arts except muſic, and its inhabitants are 
amongſt the moſt vicious, of the Chriſtian na- 
tions. The moſt unnatural luſts continue to 
be practiced, and chaſtity is very little regarded 
either by the males or females. Poiſoning and 
aſſaſſination are alſo frequent, and take them 
altogether, their wickedneſs appears to call for 
an immediate ana ſevere chaſtiſement. 
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Tur Swiſs, from 171 8 to the French revo- 
lution, continued in a ſtate of almoſt undiſ- 
turbed peace and tranquillity. After it, many 
convulſions and changes took place, till at 
length the Freneh compelled all the Cantons 
together with the Griſons and Geneva to be- 
come a Republic one and indi viſible, under 
the name of the Helvetic. This was not ac- 
compliſhed without a great deal of blood, 
but it ſeems to be now patiently ſubmitted to; 
and they are in fact under the controul and 
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direction of France. In all their changes, 
the Swiſs have hu wever preſerved their induſ- 
try, and ſimplicity of manners, and take 
them altogether, [ believe they are as free 
from vice as any other Nation on the 
Earth. | 
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FOURTEENTH LETTER. 


IN the 6th. year of George the firſt King of 
Great Britain and Ireland, an act paſſed the 
| Britiſh Parliament, which declared, that it had 
a right to bind Ireland in all caſes whatſoever, 
where it choſe to interfere: and ſuch was the 
wretched and degraded ſtate of that country, 
that it dared not oppoſe it, for upwards of 

In 1768, under the Viceroyſhip of Lord 
Townſend, a very material alteration took 
place, as to the Iriſh Houſe of Commons. 


ſixty years. 
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Previous to that, the members were elected for 


life, and a very narrow Oligarchy in fact dictated 
Iriſh meaſures, but that power was exerciſed 
not in favour of their country but to aggrandiſe 
themſelves. This was altered, in ſome degree, 
by a law that was enacted limiting the duration 
of Parliament to eight years; which was deem- 
ed by the Engliſh Adminiſtration, a means of 7 
making the Government of Ireland, more in 
the hands of that of England. 
During the American war, Ireland which 


had been uniformly oppreſſed by England, be- 
came on the brink of bankruptcy, and in 1779, 
| her parliament was foreed to tell' his Majeſty, 


that a free trade alone could fave it from ruin. 
Lord North, the then Britiſh Miniſter felt this 
fo fully, that ſeveral bills were paſſed m the 
Britiſh Parliament, taking off feveral reſtrictions, 
and enlarging her trade. This was however 
done a a matter of mere expediency, and every 


| thinking man ſaw, that there was no ſecurity, 


unleſs England ſhould fully relinquiſh the claim 
of making laws to bind Ireland. 


— 
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At this period, the latter had a body of men 
in arms, unexampled in the annals of mankind. 
They were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Valun- 
teers, and I ſhall in this place give you a brief 
account of them. England in her. conteſt with 

America, had ſo exhauſted her ſtrength, that the 
vw hole military force in Ireland in the year 1798, 
did not exceed 3000 effective men. The coaſts 
were terrified, even at the appearance of 2, 
ſingle privateer, and Belfaſt, one of the moſt 
flouriſhing Ports in the Kingdom, on applying 
for ſome protection, was told, that all that could 
be given was half a troop of diſmounted horſe, | 
and half a company of invalid infantry. This 
gave riſe to the 1ſt volunteer company of Bel- 
faſt, formed out of its own inhabitants, and the 
example was fgllowed ſo rapidly throughout the 
kingdom, that by the firſt day of January 1780, 
Ireland was able to bid defiance to every threat- 
ened invaſion. In this year, numerous reviews 
of this ſelf. created army took place, and they 
elected their exerciſing Officers and reviewing 


Generals. Among the latter, James Earl of 
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Charlemont was the moſt conſpicuous, and from 
the numbers who choſe him, he might with juſt- 
ice be called the Generaliffimo, of the volun- 
teers of Ireland. „ 
As ſoon as the country was ſafe from foreign 
invaſion, this army of Freemen, turned their 
thoughts to the ſituation of their country, in 
regard to England. They at firſt expreſſed their 
ſentiments in detached bodies, but on the 1 5th 
of February 1782, the deputies of one hundred 
and forty-three corps, of the province of Ulſter, 
met at Dungannon. One of their reſolutions 
| was—That the King, Lords and Commons of 
| Ireland, were alone competent to make laws to 
bind Ireland. — They at the ſame time vcted an 
addreſs to the then minority in the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, that is worthy of being recorded. 
„My Lords and Gentlemen, we thank you for 
your noble and ſpirited, tho' hitherto ineffectual 
efforts, in defence of che great conſtitutional 
and commercial rights of your country go on 


The almeſt unanimous voice of the people is 


with you, and in a free country, the voice of the 
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people muſt prevail. We ages our duly to our 


Sovereign and are loyal. We know our duty to 


ourſelves, and are reſolved to be free. We ſeek 


for our rights, and no more than our rights, and 


in ſo juſt a purſuit, we ſhould doubt the being of 


a providence, if we doubted of ſucceſs.” 

At this meeting another very material thing 
took place. Though many of the volunteer 
corps had formed themſelves into Regiments, 
there was no general mode of communicatien. 
For this purpoſe the delegates from each county 
in Ulſter, now reſpeCtively choſe four Gentle- 
men, who were to make up a general commit- 
tee of the province, with power to call it toge- 
ther , when they ſhould think proper. And in 
order to have a communication between all the 
volunteers of Ireland, this committee choſe nine 
of their members, who were to meet. thoſe of the 
other Provinces, choſen in like manner: Thus 


| forming a grand National committee, who were 


to ſit in Dublin. Theſe proceedings were, as 
was foreſeen, inſtantly adopted throughout the 


kingdom, and its whole energy, was thus brought 


to be ar on the great object of Emancipation. 
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At this critical period then news of the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of the Britiſh arms in America, and alſo 
in the Faſt Indies, reached England. Lord 
North was drove from the helm, and the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham being made Prime Miniſter, 
the Duke of Portland was inſtantly ſent to Ire- 
land, to aſk of its Parliament what would ſatis- 
fy the nation. Parliament did fo, and the Bri- 
tih Legiſlature, without heſitation, gave all 
that was demanded. | 

Mr. Grattan, then member for Charlemont, 
in this conteſt for the rights of his country was 
eminently diſtinguiſhed. Previous however to 
the arrival of the Duke of Portland he had 
been always in a minority reſpectable for talent, 
but inſignificant in point of numbers. But he 


was now voted by that very Houſe of Commons, 


without one diſſenting voice, $0,000]. for his 
ſervices. - The Lawyers of Ireland publicly 
convened, unanimouſly voted | an addreſs of 
thanks to him, and that a Statue ſhould be erect- 
ed in honor of him. Other addreſſes poured i in 


from various quarters, and yet in leſs than a 
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month after, Mr. Grattan became highly unpo- 
pular, without any alteration that J could per- 
ceive, in his political conduct. 

Vou have read of ſimilar ſoenes in ancient 
hiſtory, but here my Son, is what your Father 
was a ſpectator of. Never therefore make the 
bubble Popularity, the ſpring of any action. 
Be governed only by a conſciouſneſs of rectitude, 
and love of country, in all y our public. condnd. 
If popularity follows, it will be then truly grate- 
ful, andif not, you will find ſomething within, 
that will more than compenſate for the want of 
The mode pointed out to England by the 
Iriſh Parliament, was the repeal of the 6th of 
George the Firſt, the only Britiſh act, that 
had declared their pretended right, to bind J re- 
land. For a ſnort time this way of ſettling 
matters gave general ſatisfaction, till Mr. 
Flood a very diſtinguiſhed member of the Hol 
of Commons alledged, that it was neceſſary 
for England to paſs a law, renouneing the right 
to make acts of Parliament, to bind Ireland. 

. 1 
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In the Mundt, he had only four member with 
him, but out of doors, he had a number of 
followers. On this occaſion the national com- 
mittee of volunteers met in Dubun on the 1 7th 
of June, and were unanimouſly of opinion 
that the repeal of the 6th George the Firſt, 
would be ſufficient. On the 21ſt of June, the 
Delegates of 306 corps of the province of Ul- 
ſter aſſembled at Dungannon, were of the 
ſame opinion, without a diſſenting voice, and 
five officers were deputed to preſent an addreſs to 
that effect, at St. James's. There, they were 
received with great diſtinction, and though they 
had no commiſſions from the King, they were 
preſented in their uniforms, and gazetted with 
their volunteer rank, a thing delie ve unparral- 
leled in hiſtory. 

Tho' Ulſter, Leinſter and Connaught coinci- 
ded with the Parliament, Munſter remained {- 
lent, and great numbers calling for an actual 
renunciation, the Britiſh Adminiſtration wiſ-ly 
gratifti.d them, and then every Iriſhman confi— 


deted the emanci;ation of his country complete. 
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o 


Things . thus adjuſted with England, the 
Iriſh looked toa reform | in their own Parliament. 
To obtain this, it was neceſſary to gain the con- 
currence of the Catholics, who were ſuppoſed 
to be three-fourths of the people of Ireland ; 
and their emancipation was therefore coupled 
with it, Theſe were the real objects of the 
people at large, whatever might have been the 
ſecret and concealed views, of a few de ſigning 
individuals. Had the Iriſh as a nation wiſhed 
for ſeparation—tHad they wiſhed for a republic 
the means were in their power. And therefore 
the charge, of reform and emancipailon, being 
a cloak for other purpoſes is ill founded, when 
applied to the original purſuits of thoſe objects; 
however it may have been latterly the calc. 
But lam fully perſuaded, that the rebellion which 
afterwards broke out, had its origin, inthe cor- 
rupt ſyſtem which was perſiſted in, by the .fF-r- 
ent admin: iſttations, that ſubſequently g COVCrne: 


Ireland. 


Inſtead of healing meaſurcs, the moſt ceer— 


ſive laws were reſorted to, and all open meetinzs 


12 
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of the people were prohibited. Thence aroſe, 
ſecret oaths and aſſociations, and men who ſo ugt 
to aggrandize themſclves had thence an opportu- 
nity, of miſleading the ignorant multitude. It 
was not however till th: year 1796, that the 
ſocieties of United Iriſhmen, began to organize 
themſelves as military bodies; and to form that 
general conſpiracy, to ere& a i republic, and 
ſeperate from England, 

Governmeat in that year had intelligerce 
that ſone dreadful plan was in agitation, and 
ciders were iſſued to diſarm the people. To 
make them diſeover, where their arms were, 
houſes were burned, men were whipped and 
halk-hanged, and various other cruelties were 
practiſed. But the leaders, and the true nature 
of the conſpiracy was never got at, till the year 

1798. 

In December 1 796 the French fleet appeared 
olf Bantry Bay with at leaſt 15,000 troops on 
board, and a vaſt quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion, for the Iriſh. Had they made good their 


landing, from what we ſince know, Ireland 2 
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would have undergone a dreadful revolution. 
But Providence baſſled their attempt by a dread- 
ful ſtorm. Their very appearance however, en- 
couraged the United Men, and they continued 
their preparations: Till at length they reſolved 
in the Spring of 1798 to try their ſtrength, with- 
out foreign aid: and it is hard to ſay what would 
have been the event, had not their plan been 
diſcovcred. 

Two Gentlemen of the name of Sheares, who 
were leaders in the conſpiracy, had attempted 
to bring over an officer of the army to their pur- 
poſes. This Gentleman whoſe name was Am- 
ſtrong, ſuffered them to think they had prevaii- 
ed, and having firſt obtained a knowledge of 
their plan, he had them arreſted. Another 
Gentleman of the name of Reynoids, had ob- 
tained the rank of Colonel among the Rebels, 
and was high ia the confidence of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, who. was to be the Commander in 
Chief. He was therefore able to give iutelli- 
gence of the utmoſt conſequence; and having 


become an Informer, a number of the principal 
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_confpiraters were taken up, and others ſaved 
themſelves by flight, or conecalment. Amongſt 
the latter, was Lord Edward, for whom a_ 
large reward was offered, and on the 19th of 
May he was diſcovered and mortally wounded, 
having fiſt given a like fate to Captain Ryan 
who apprehended him. The kingdom was 
then put under Martial Law; and in a few days, 
the Rebels were up in arms, in moſt of the 
counties ol Leinſter, and ſoon after there were 
Partial tifings in the counties of Down and An- 
trim. | | 

To relate the horrors of a civil. war, would 
only affli&t you, therefore ſuffice it to ſay, that 
in various inſtances the moſt dread{ul barbarities 
diſzraced both ſides, and that it ended in the loſs 
of about 40,000 of the Rebels, and two or 
three thouſand'of the Loyaliſts. The two prin- 
cipal men that fell on the part of the latter, 
were the Lords Mountjoy and OfNeil. 

The Frencch had made two attempts to ſuc- 
cour the United Iriſhmen. One of theſe, was 
a landing of about 8 or 900 men at Killala un- 
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der General Humbert, and it ended in their be- 
ing made Priſoners. Another was an expedition 
deſigned for the North of Ireland, conſiſting of 
one ſhip of the line, and a number of ſrigates, 
with about 3500 men on board: But Sir John 
Borlace Warren coming up with a ſuperior force, 
| ulterly defeated it, the line of battle ſhip being 
taken and moſt of the frigates. 

The Rebellion had been in a great meaſut s 
put down before the arrival of the Marquis 
of Cornwallis, But one mcaſuic a.opted | by 
him, in my opinion gave the moſt decided blow 
to the conſpiracy, and I ſhall briefly relate it. 
The two Sheats's and two others of the princi- 
pal perſons taken up on the information of Mr. 
Reynolds and Captain Armſtrong had been tried 
and executed: and Mr. Oliver Bond was under 
ſentence of death. This latter Gentleman, had | 
been one of the moſt active United Iriſnmen, 
and an overture was made to Government, by 
about ſeventy State Priſoners in the jails of the 
County and City of Dublin, that if Mr. Bond's 
life was ſpared, and they and he peimitted- to 
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leave the Kingdom, they would diſcloſe the 
v hole plan of the confpiracy. This was wiſely 
attended to, and at length a meeting was agreed 
en, between Counfellors Emmett and O' Con- 
nor and Doctor Me. Nevin three of the Priſon- 
ers, and Lord Caſtlereagh who was the Secreta- 
Ty to the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Clare, 
who was Chancellor and Mr. Sccretary Cooke, 
when the following terms were agreed on. 
That Mr. Bond's life was to be ſpared, and he 
and the other State Priſoners in the jails of the 
Ccunty and City of Dublin were to go, to a 
country or countries to be mutually agreed on 
by them and the government ; in return for 
which they were to diſcloſe all they knew, but 
ſo as not to implicate any other Perſons in their 
guilt. Thus, all doubt was removed as to the 
juſtice of their being arreſted: and the full 
extent of the ſcheme being unfolded, the 
Government were enabled to counteraQ it. 
Meſſrs. Emmet O*Connor and Me. Nevin, 
were afterwards examined by Committees of 
the Lords and Commons, and the ſingular plan 
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il 


ort the United Iriſhmen, was n to " wits 


as follows. 


In the beginning of the year 1796 the United 


Iriſhmen were merely a civil inſtitution, and 


their object was, to obtain a Democratic Houſe 


of Commoes, by their weight and numbers. 


The foundation of the ſyſtem, was a multitude 


of ſmall ſocieties, compoſed of twelve members, 


who were bound by an oath of ſecrecy. Each 
ſociety then elected a ſecretary, and five of theſe 


ſecretaries formed what was called a Lower Ba- 


ronial Committee. Each Lower Baronial Com- 


mittee, then deputed one from it, to meet nine 
others, and theſe ten conſtituted an Upper Ba- 
ronial Committee. Theſe Upper Baronial 


Committees then formed Diſtrict Committees in 


the populous towns, and one Committee for 


the county at large. Each County Committee 


then deputed not leſs than two nor more than 


three, to a Provincial Committee, And then 
the four Provincial Committees, elected five 


DireQors for the kingdom at large, by a ſecret 


Ballot. Theſe Ballots were opened by the four 


3 
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Provincial Secretaries, and they were to inform 
the five perſons who had moſt votes, of their 
election, but not to communicate this to any 
other perſon. Thus the Directory was known 
only to the four Provincial Secretaries, to 
whom all orders were given, by that executive 
power. = 

All attempts to obtain a democratic Houſe 
of Commons having failed, the leaders of the 
United Iriſhmen reſolved to form a Republic, 
and to ſeparate om England. This could only 
be accompliſhed by force, and the civil was 
changed into a military organization. Each 
of the ſecretaries to twelve, became their petty 
officer. Five of theſe ſocieties formed a com- 
pany of ſixty, of which the delegate to the lower 
Baronial committee was Captain, and the per- 
Ten de puted from the ten lower Paronial com- 
mittees, was the Colcnclof a regiment conſiſting 
of 600 men. The Colonels of each county, 
then returned to the Directory thro? the Provin- 
cial Scerctaries, three perſone, one of whom the 


Exccutive appointed Adjutant General ſor each 
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county reſpeQively, and through theſe officers all 
orders from the Exccutive were delivered. From 
the time this organization took place, a direct 
intercourſe was opened with France. The ex- 
pences of theſe ſocieties were borne by certain 
ſtipulated ſubſcriptions, and every man was to 
arm himſelf as well as he could; but from the 
vigilance of Government, and the laws that had 
been enacted, there were very few who had fire 
arms, pikes being in general their weapons. 
From the beſt accounts I have been able to 
obtain, the number of men that thus bound 
themſelves together, amounted to very near 
400,000 men ; but of theſe about one fourth 
had not been formed into military bodies. This 
was a moſt formidable proportion of a populatian 
of about four million of people. 
No ſooner was the rebellion put down, than 
the Britiſh Miniſter openly avowed his intentions 
' to bring about a Union betwcen England and 
Ireland, and tho? he was baffled in the Seſ— 


ſions of 1799, he has ſucceeded in that of 18009. 
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I ſhall not here make any comment on that 
meaſure, and when you read another work of 
mine, you will feel why I conſider it of no im 
portance. _ | | 
In Auguſt 1799, Ireland loſt her brighteſt or- 
nament, by the death of James Earl of Charle- 
mont. His charaQer is ſo well ſummed up by 
Mr. Grattan, that I ſhall give it in his words. 
I beg to ſay a few words of the good and gra- 
| cious Earl of Charlemont. Formed to unite 


ariſtocracy and the people with the manners of N 


a court, and the principles of a patriot; with 
the flame of liberty and the love of order, un- 
aſſailable to the approaches of power, of profit, 
or of titles, he annexed to the love of freedom, 
a veneration for order; and caſt on the crowd 
rhat followed him, the gracious ſhade of his 
own accompliſnments, ſo that the very rabble 
grew civilized as it approached his perſon; for 
years did he prefide over a great army, without 
pay or reward; and he helped to. accompliſh 
a great revolution without a drop of blood. 
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His monument whether in marble or in the 


hearts of his countrymen, ſhall be conſulted as 


a ſubject of ſorrow, and a ſource of virtues. 
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FIFTEENTH LETTER. 


GrOROE the 1ſt who was on the Throne 
of Great Britain at the commencement of 
this ra, was for a ſhort time engaged in a war 
with Spain, which I have elſewhere had occaſi- 
on to mention. He had alſo ſome diſputes af- 
terwards, with the King of that country and . 
the Emperor of Germany, as to an Eaſt India 
Company being eſtabliſhed at Oſtend, and in 
1726 he concluded a treaty with France, Hol- 
land, Pruſſia, Denmark and Sweden. By the 
mediation of France however, it ended in the 
charter to Oſtend being ſuſpended for ſeven 
years, and by the treaty of Seville, which 
took place ſoon after, all their differences were 
adjuſted. 
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In this reign, the Parliament of England did 


a very unwarrantable act. The Houſe of Com- 


mons had only been elected for three years, but + 
a law was then paſſed, extending its duration FW 
to ſeven; and this has ever ſince continued. | 
On the death of George the 1ſt in 1927, he [4 
was ſucceeded by his ſon: George the 2d. This 9 


Mo 


King found and continued Sir Robert Walpole 
in the office of Prime Miniſter, Sir Robert's 
ſyſtem of governing, was by corruption, and 


one of his favourite maxims was, that every 


man had his price. And by this vicious and 
abominable plan, he ſecured himſelf for a long 
time in office. 55 
By a treaty concluded at Vienna in 1731, the 
Emperor agreed to diſſolve the Oſtend Eaſt In- 
dia Company altogether, on the contracting 
powers to the treaty of Seville, guaranteeing the 
Pragmatic ſanQion, as to the ſucceſſion of his 
daughter Maria Thereſa, which has been before 
ſpoken of. 
Sir Robert was ſo much inclined to peace, 


that he even allowed Spain to treat Great Britain 
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with indignity. This the Engliſh nation could 
not bear, and he was forced to declare war, 
againſt the Spaniards in 1739. In it however 
he was rather unſucceſsful, and the then prince 
of Wales being very hoſtile to his Adminiſtrati- 
an, he threw up his office in 1742, being at 
the ſame time created Earl of Orford. | 
Commodore Anſon had been ſent out to co- 
operate with Admiral Vernon againſt the Spani- 
ards in South America. I he great object of 
both powers failed, but Anſon returned, after 
making a voyage round the world, with one of 
the richeſt S paniſh 2 ever brought into 
England. 

On the cemoval of thr Robert, Lord Carte- 
ret, and Mr, Pultney, who was created Earl of 
Bath, became the leaders of the new Admini- 
tration: and ſoon after on an invaſion being 
threatened by the Pretender to the Crown, it 
was thought neceſſary to form one on a broader 
baſis, at the head of which was Mr. Pelham, 

the Duke of Newcaſtle's brother. 
In the Mediterranean, the French fleet joined 


% 
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, 


that of the Spaniards, and an Engliſh fleet un- 


der Leſtock and Mathews engaged them. The 
firſt cohſiſted of 30 ſail of the line four frigates 
and three fire-ſhips : the latter of 28 ſail of the 
line, 6 ſhips of 50 guns each, four frigates and 
fire-ſhips. But tho? the French and Spaniſh 


were beat, not a ſingle ſhip was taken from 


them, owing to a diſſention between Leſtock 
the Commander in Chief and Mathews. 
And a Court Martial rendered the latter, though 


he had fought nn of further 


ſer vice. 


the then Pretender, and grandſon to James the 


2d landed in Scotland, with a very few follow- 


ers. He was however ſoon at the head of 3000 


men, with whom he defeated Sir John Cope, 


who had ſuperior numbers. "The conſequence 


was his getting poſſeſſion of the city of Edin- 


burgh, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction joined 


his ſtandard. He then penetrated to Derby in 


England, but not finding any hearty ſupport 
in his progreſs, he retreated back to Scotland, 


In 1745, Charles Edward, the eldeſt fon off. 
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before a very ſuperior army. He now defeated 
another body of the King's forces ; but the 
Duke of Cumberland arriving with freſh troops 
the deciſive battle of Culledon was fought on the 

| 16th of April 1746. It put an end to all the 

Pretender's hopes, his army being totally defeat- 
ed; and after wandering” about in various diſ- 
guiſes for five months, he at laſt made his eſ- 
cape to France. Among thoſe who were tried 
and found guilty for joining him, were the 
Lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, Lovat and Cro- 
martie. The latter of theſe was pardoned, but 
the three fiſt were executed; and feveral per- 
ſons of conſequence ſaved themſelves by flight. 

Thus ended the laſt attempt in favour of the 
Houſe of Stuart: Aud in 1748, the treaty of 
- Aix-la-Chapelle, gave a general peace to Eu— 

rope. This laſted without interruption, to the 
year 1755; and [ believe I may ſay with truth, 

that thoſe ſeven years were the Pappieſt, that 
quarter of the globe ever experienced. All 

| perſecution on account of religion had nearly 


ceaſed, and at the ſame time Infidelity very lit- 
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tle prevailed. The arts had arrived at great 
perfection, as well as agriculture, trade and 
commerce; and luxury had not yet generally 


introduced, thoſe vices that inevitably ſollow in 


her train, Taxation tho? conſiderable, was not 


intolerably burthenfome 3 and induſtry was able 
to procure to all, the common comforts of life. 
'The war that broke out between France and 
England in 1755, has been ſufficiently touched 
on ſo far as relates to America; except menti- 
oning the death of General Wolfe. He com- 
manded at the ſiege of Quebeck, and in the 
mi-'ſt of his gailant exertions, he received a 
mortal wound. Whilſt on the point of expiring, 
he heard a ſhout that © they run :? He ea gerly 
enquired who run, and being informed the 
French, he exclaimed that ke died contented. 
In this conteſt, the French had for their Allies, 
Auſtria, Ruſſia and Sweden, whilſt Great Bri- 
tain was aided by Pruſſia alone. There was at 
this time no Militia in the former, and a very 
inconſiderable ſtanding army. To guard againſt 
a threatened invaſion, 10,000 Heſſians and Ha- 
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noverians were therefore brought over. This 
however rendered the Duke of Newcaſtle, who 
had become Prime Miniſter, extremely unpe- 
pular. He became till more ſo by Admiral 
Byng's failing to relieve Minorca; for which 
Byng was afterwards tried and ſhot, and a new 
Miniſtry was the conſequence. The principal 8 
perſonage in it was William Pitt, a member of 
the Houſe of Commons, where he had greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, One of the firſt acts of 
thoſe now raiſed to power, was the ſending 
home the H:Mians and Hanoverians, and ſubſti- 
tuting in their place a. well-appointed Militia z | 
acts that were juſtly pleaſing to the People. 
But Mr. Pitt who ws Secretary of State, and 
Mr. L-gg the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſoon 
found it neceſſary to reſign, as they oppoſed 
ſending Britiſh forces to the Continent, for the 
protection of Hanover. The Duke of Devon- 
| ſhire who had been appointed hi Lord of the 
Treaſury, however continued in office. 3 
The Engliſh army, that was now ſent td Ha- 
nover under the Duke of Cumberland, ſoon got 
into ſuch a ſituation, that the French obliged 
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the latter to enter into a treaty at Cloſterſe- 
ven, by which his troops without being 
made priſoners, or diſarmed, were to remain 
wherever their conquerors ſhould appoint; 
and on the other hand the French were 
to have the poſſeſſion of Hanover, but not 


to uſe any violence to the perſons or pro- 


perty of its inhabitants. This ill ſucceſs on 


the Continent again brought Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Legg into the adminiſtration. But both thoſe 
Gentlemen during their abſence from it had 
changed their minds, as to a continental war. A 
new treaty was therefore entered into with the 
King of Pruſſia, and men and money were 
ſent to his aid. | 

The Engliſh forces had continued for ſome 


time in the cantonment allotted to them in 


- purſuance of the treaty of Cloſterſeven: but 


ander an allegation that the French had in- 
fringed ſome of the articles, they reaſſumed 
their military capacity: and early in 1758, 
with the aid of ſome Pruſſian Horſe, they re- 


covered Hanover. During this year two un— 
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ſucceſsful expeditions were made to the coaſt 
of France, which coſt not leſs than two mil- 
lions of money. At ſca however the Engliſh 
were more ſucceſsful. Admiral Oſborne took 
two (ail of the Spaniſh line. In another quar- 
ter the French loſt ſix ſail of the line, four of 
which were deſtroyed: and they loſt all their 
ſettlements on the river Senegal together with 
the Iſland of Goree. 
In 1759 the Britiſh forces highly ciſtinguiſhed 
themſelves at the battle of Minden, which was 
won by the allied army under Prince Ferdinand 
ol Brunſwick, and it would have been a deciſive 
victory againſt the French, had Lord George 
Sackville who commanded the Britiſh Cavalry, 
done his duty. And for this neglecc, he was. 
rendered incapable of future ſervice, by the 
ſentence of a Court Martial. Beſides the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Britiſh ams in America, where. ſhe 
carried every thing before her, ſhe tock in the 
Weſt Indies, the Ilands of Guadaloup 


Tigalante, and ſome ſmaller ones, and ſhe 


! 


ei two great naval victories. Beſcawen came 


up with the French fleet off Cape Lagos on 
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the coaſt of Portugal on the 18th. of Auguſt. 
He had 14 ſail of the line, whilſt Monſieur de 


la Clue, who commanded againſt him, had only 


twelve, but they were of larger dimenſions 
and heavier metal. 
the French were taken, two were deſtroyed, 


and the reſt ſaved themſelves under the guns of 


Cadiz. 


On this occaſion two of 


The other. engagement was between 


Sir Edward Hawke with 22 ſail of the Britiſh 


line, and Conflans who had one leſs. 


This 


took place off the coaſt of France on the 20th 
of November, and completely defeated the 


object of the latter, which was an invaſion of 
Ireland. 


On the part of the Engliſh, 


Three of the French were ſank, one 


was taken, and two drove on ſhore and burned. 


two ran on 2 


bank and were laſt, but the crews were ſaved, 


as was alſo the crew of one of the French ſhips 


that went 


down. 


Thus in America, in the 


- Faſt and Weſt Indies, on the coaſt of Afcica, 


on the Continent, 


was victorious. 


and on the Ocean, England 


Elevated by ſuch events three 
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millions ſterling were voted to ſubſidize ſome 
of the German Princes; and 25,000 Britiſh 
troops were to unite with them, in the next 
Continential campaign. 

The chief ſucceſſes of 1760 was the taking 
of Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies, and the 
Iſland of Belleiſle on the coaft of France : and 
at ſea Commodore Elliott with three frigates, 
took three French frigates commanded by 
Monſieur Thurot, who fell in the action. 
They had landed a body of men in the North 
of Ireland, and taken Carrick Fergus, but had N 
evacuated it, and were on their return to 
France. In this year George the II. died, and 
was ſucceeded by his n. the preſent 
as | 
Towards the end of 1761 Mr. Pitt declared 
in the Cabinet Council that he had ſecret intel- 
ligence of a family compact between the 
Kings of France and Spain, being ſigned on 
the 1ſt of Auguſt, the objects of which were 
hoſtile to England. He therefore propoſed an 
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immediate declaration of war againſt the latter: 


and on being overruled he reſigned. The King 
however rewarded his paſt ſervices by a penſion 


of { 3,000. per ann. and by n his OM 


a Peereſs. | 


The family compact. was ſoon found to have 


taken place. By it a moſt perfect union of 


intereſts was eſtabliſhed, and the King of Na- 


ples who was alſo of the Bourbon family was 


invited to accede to it. Such a treaty of courſe, 
produced an immediate war between Spain and 
England, in which Portugal was alſo involved 
as an Ally of the latter. This took place in 
the beginning of 1762. | 

On the Continent, the Britiſh forces under 
the Marquis of Granby, continued to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves. In the Weſt Indies General 
Monckton in co-operation with Admiral Rod- 
ney took Martinico, Grenada, St. Lucia, St. 


Vincent, and a number of ſmaller Iſlands from 


the French; and General the Earl of Albe- 


marle and Admiral Pococke took the city of 
Vol. IX. K 
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Havanna, in the Iſland of Cuba, from the 
- Spaniards, This was one of their moſt im- 
portant ſettlements ; and in its harbour, which 
is the fineſt in the Welt Indies, they found ele- 
ven ſhips of the line, and many ſmaller veſſels, 
They alfo ſeized on property belonging to the 
King of Spain, to the amount of three millivn 
ſterling. In the Eaſt Tadies, the Spaniards loſt 
the Manilla Hflands, which were taken by Ge- 
neral Draper and Admiral Corniſh: and their 
Acapulco fhip fell into the hands of two Britiſh | 
frigates, with a cargo valued at half a million 
of Britiſh money. | 

Both Spain and France being now benni 
tired of the war, they made overtures of peace 
to the Earl of Bute, who had become Prime 
Miniſter of England: and it was finally con- 
cluded at Paris on the 1oth of February 1763. 
By it the French ceded to Great Britain all 
Canada, with the Iſlands of St. John and Cape 
Breton, together with all that part of Louiſi- 
ana that lies on the North ſide of the River 
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Mimmęi, except New Orleans and its territory. 
They alſo ceded what had been taken from 
them on the River Senegal, as alſo the Iſlands. 
of Grenada and the Grenadines, together with | 


all claim to the Iſlands of St. Vincent, Do- 
minica and Tobago, and they agreed to deſtroy 
the harbour and fortifications of Dunkirk. In 


return, England gave back to France, the 


Iſlands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, 
Goree and Belleiſle: and in the Eaſt Indies 


Pondicherry and other places were to be reſtored 


to them: and they were in other reſpects to be 


put on the exad footing they were in, by the 


peace of Aix-la-chapelle. They were alſo to 
have leave to fiſh on the Banks of Newfound- 


land under certain reſtrictions, and they were 


to have the ſmall Iſlands of St. Pierre and 


Miquelon, but not to ere&t forts on them. On 


the part of the Spaniards they were to relin- 
quiſh all right to the Newfoundland fiſheries. 
To permit the Engliſh logwood cutters, to 
build houſes at the bay of Honduras. To eva- 
4” 
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cuate Portugal, where they had gained ſome 
footing. To reſtore the iſland of Minorca, and 
to cede Florida. In return the Havanna, and 
what the Engliſh poſſeſſed of the iſland of Cuba 
together with the Manilla Iſlands to be reſtored; 
but for the latter a certain ranſom was ſtipu- 
lated, which however has never been diſ- 
charged. | | . 
Alfter this peace the Court of Great Britain, 
allowed the Catholic Religion to be the eſtab- 
liſned one of Canada, as it had been ſo under 
the French; and all matters of property were 
to be decided as before. In criminal matters 
however, the trial by Jury was adopted as in 
England, 3 7 i 
The popular clamour againſt Lord Bute now | 
roſe to ſuch a height, that he was forced to 
reſign, and a new adminiſtration was formed, 
at the head of which was the Marquis of Rock. 
$5”: 9 of One of their firſt ads was the re- 
peal of the ftamp ac for America. But there 


was aſccret influence that induced the King jo 
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diſmiſs this Miniſtry, and the Duke of Graf- 


ton was placed at the head of that, which ſuc- 
ceeded it. Charles Townſhend, a man of great 
talents was Chancellor of the Exchequer. He did 
not however live to do any thing material, and 


on his death, Lord North ſucceeded to his ap- 


pointment, at which time Mr. Pitt, who had 


been created Earl of Chatham, gave up the 
office of Privy Seal; which he had ſome time 
before accepted. 


The tax ing of America was now perfil 


in, and you are already acquainted with the 


event as to it. In 1770 Lord North became 


fiiſt Lord of the Treaſury: and in 1771 Great 


Britain had a diſpute with Spain, as to the 
rizht to Falkland Ifles, near the Streights of 


Magellan which ended in the former being al- 


lowed to keep the poſſeſſion. On an exami- 


nation of the Britiſh Navy it was at this time 
found in a very ruinous condition owing to ne- 


| glect; but Lord Sandwich who was then at the 


head of the Admiralty, * ſet about 
repairing it. 


„ 
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When Lord Bute firſt came into power a 
number of writers loaded him and the Royal 
Family with abuſe, and Mr. Wilkes, the au- 

. thor of the North Briton had been taken up by 
a general warrant from the Secretary of State. 
From this arreſt he was liberated by the Court 
of Common Pleas where Lord Camden, then 
Chief Juſtice Pratt, preſided. 'The Houſe of 
Commons of which he was a member, how- 


ever expelled him, and he was afterwards 
found guilty of a ſeditious libel, and confined 
and impriſoned. The conteſt with America, 
and it being conſidered that Lord Bute. till go- 
verned the Britiſh Councils, led to numerous 
orher abuſive papers. | | | 
This was taken up by the. Houſe of Com- 
mons, who addreſſed the King to iſſue a pro- 
clamation and offer a reward to apprehend the 
printers. He accordingly did ſo, and then the 
Speaker of the Houſe iſſued his warrant againſt 
them. In conſequence of this, ſome were 
taken and brought before Mr. Croſbie, the 
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Lord Mayor of London, and Alderman Oli- 
ver, who diſcharged them, as they alledged, 


that no perſon could be arreſted in the city but 


through. the city magiſtrate, For, this Croſbie 


and Oliver were committed to the Tower, 
tho' both were Members of Parliament: and 


there they continued till the cloſe of the Seſſi- 


ons. Being. then liberated, addreſſes. of thanks 

powered in on them from various quarters, 
In 1777, a man known by the name of 

John the Painter, in order to ſerve the Ameri- 


cans, formed a plan of deſtroying the Britiſh. 
Navy, by ſetting fire to the different ſtores in. 


the Dock Yards. of England. But he was de- 


tected in his firſt 5 found guilty and 


executed. 


In 1778 the Earl of chaine dropped down 
ia a fit in the Hpuſe of Commons, whilſt rei- 
terating his deteſtation of the American war: 
and i in a day or two after, expired. All par- 
ties in the Houſe. of Commons immediately, | 
and unanimouſly addreſſed the King to give him 
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a public funeral, and ere a monument to his 
memory. As he haddied extremely poor, not- 

withſtanding the high offices he had filled, they 
alſo ſolicited a penſion of C4, ooo. a year, to 

be for ever attached to the title of Chatham, 
whilſt in his deſcendants; all which was com- . 
plied with. He was one of the greateſt ſtateſ- 
men England ever produced. His eloquence 
was bold and perſuaſive. His heart pure and 

diſintereſted, and he appears to have felt a ſin- 
cere love for his country. Under his auſpices, 
England in the year 1759, was I think at the 
higheſt pinnacle of her proſperity. 

Ia 1779 war commenced between France 
and England in conſequence of an avowed alli- 
ance between the former and the American Co- 
lonies. This year was particularly marked by 
a deſperate engagement in the Channel, be- 
tween the French fleet conſiſting of 32 ſail of | 
| the line, under Count D'Orvillies, and the 
Britiſh of 30 ſail, commanded by Admiral 
Keppel. But notwithſtanding the Engliſh had 
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the beſt of i it, the French h eſeaped without ing 
a ſingle ſhip. 


Sir Hugh Palliſer the ſecond in command,. 
and who was alſo one of the Lords of the Ad- 


miralty, being reflected on as the cauſe of this, 
he endeavoured to throw the blame on Keppel, 

and it ended in each being tried, by a Court 
Martial. Both were acquitted, but Admiral 


Keppel received the higheſt compliments from 


the Court, and it at the ſame time found that 


the charges made againſt him, were malicious 


and ill founded. Beſides: this, the Houſe of 
Lords voted him their thanks, as did the Houſe - 
of Commons. Addreſſes alſo poured in from 
all quarters and ſir Hugh, thereupon vacated 


his ſeat in the Houſe of Conmines, and reſigned 


all his offices. 


Next year, Spain joined France againſt 
England, and their united fleets appeared to the 


number of between 60 and 70 of the line, in 

the Britiſh channel; whilſt thoſe of the latter, 

being only about half the number were glad 
K 5 
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to ſeek their ports. In this ſituation the alliance 
_ againſt England became ſtil] more formidable, 
by the addition of the Dutch: and the trade of 
Great Britain ſuffered more than at * former 
period. 

In 1780 on the queſtion of repealing ſome 
laws that bore hard on the Roman Catholics, 
the debate in the Houſe of Commons, was 
' ſuſpended by Lord George Gordon one of its 
Members, at the head of a numerous and out- 
rageous mob, approaching to petition againſt 
it. They then proceeded to the moſt daring. 
outrages throughout London, andmany houſes, 
and a great deal of property was deſtroyed, the 
Bank of England moſt narrowly eſcaping. 

Martial law was at length proclaimed, and vaſt 
numbers were killed by the army, and many 
others were taken up, tried, and executed. 
There were two naval engagements in the 
year 1781 that are worth particularizing. One 
of theſe was between fir George Rodney on 
the part of the Engliſh, and Don Juan de 
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Langara who, commanded the Spaniſh fleet. 
> he latter was inferior in number but made a 


| maſt obſtinate reſiſtance, which however. ended 
in their defeat. One of the Spaniſh line blew 
up, and ſix more were taken, two of which 


afterwards ran on ſhore and were loſt. The 


other engagement took place between ſix ſail 


of the Britiſh line commanded by fir Hyde 
Parker, and ſeven of the Dutch commanded 
by Admiral Zoutman. During a very bloody 
ackion one of the latter was ſunk, but no ſhip 
was taken on either fide. In the Britiſh chan- 
nel, the combined. fleets ſtill maintained their 
ſuperiority. 

There had been from the commencement 
of the war, a great number of naval engage- 
ments in the Weſt Indies, but in 1 782 a me- 


morable one was fought between fir George 


Rodney and Monſieur de Graſte, who com- 


manded the French fleet. The Britiſh conſiſted 
of 36 ſail of the line, and the latter not quite 
\ fo many, but they were rather ſuperior in men 
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and weight of metal. After a bloody RRP 
victory declared for the Engliſh, and the Count 
de Graſſe was taken in the Ville de Paris 
mounting 120 guns, and which was conſidered 
the largeſt ſhip in the world, Six more fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh one of which 
afterwards blew up, and another ſhip of the 
line was ſunk in the 2 ion, ſo that the Frenen 
loſt eight, but the Engliſh only gained ſix. 
Rodney was now created a Britiſh Peer, fir 
Samuel Hood the ſecond in command, an Iriſh 
one, and Admiral Drake and Commodore 
Affleck were made Baronets. 

In no part of the world, was the naval con- 
teſt between the French and Engliſh more 
| bloody and equal, than in the Eaſt Indies, in 
proportion, to the numbers that at different 
times engaged. Suffiein who commanded the 
firſt, had not at any time more than 12 ſail of 
the line, and fir Edward Hughes who was Ad- 
miral of the latter, was one ſhort of that num- 


ber. But notwithſtanding ſeveral deſperate en- 
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gagements, nothing deciſive on either ſide took 
place. | 


Gibralter had been during the whole of the 
war the great object of the Spaniards, and they 
had preſſed it both by ſea and land; but the 


courage, vigilance, and ſkill of General El- 


liet, who commanded there, baffled every at- 


tempt. So certain however at one time were 


the Spaniards of taking it on the ſea fide, by 


means of veſſels cut down, in which guns of 
very heavy meta] were placed, that many of 
the Spaniſh and French nobility came down to 


ſee the conqueſt. A number of concealed bat- 
teries now opened on them from that fortreſs, 
and by firing red hot balls, theſe veſſels were 
for the moſt part ſet on fire. The confuſion 
that followed was tremendous. But the mo- 
ment their defeat was aſcertained, every effort 
was uſed by Captain Curtis, with a ſmall En- 
gliſh naval force, to ſave the crews of the 
Spaniſh gun boats, and numbers were indebted 


to him and his ſailors, for their preſervation. 
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After this Lord Howe with a very inferior farce, 
to that of the Spaniſh and French fleets which 
were in view, revictualled at Gibraltar. | 
In the middle of 1782, the diſaſters in Ame- 
rica, and other quarters, had produced ſuch a 
change in the Houſe of Commons that Lord 
North found himſelf in a majority of only, one. 
He therefore reſigned, and a new adminiſtration 
was formed that was highly grateful to the 
Nation. It conſiſted of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, who was at the head of the Treaſury, 
Lord Shelburne, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Lord 
Cambden, Lord John Cavendiſh, Admiral | 
Keppel, General Conway and ſome others. 
Their firſt object was the affairs of Ireland, 
whieh they ſettled as I have elſewhere menti- 
oned; and they had in contemplation many 
wholeſome laws, It was a little before, and 
at this period that Mr. William Pitt the ſecond 
ſon of the late Lord Chatham, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, by his zeal for Parliamentary reform, 
The death of the Marquis of Rockingham 
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in a few weeks after his appointment, eom- 

pletely broke up the miniſtry, a diſpute ariſing 
between the Duke of Portland and Lord Shel- 
burne, as to which of them ſhould be prime 
Minifter. 
Lord Jobn Cavendiſh, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, 


and ſeveral others reſigned. Now it was that 


Mr. William Pitt though very little more than 
of age, took the management of the Houſe 
of Commons by accepting the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Some further eon- 


teſts followed between Great Britain and her 
enemies, which were of no great importance; 


and all being now tired of the war, peace was 


concluded at Verſailles on the 20th January 
1783. By this treaty England ſully acknow- 
Jedged the independence of the Colonies, and 
ſhe gave to France a fuller right of fiſhery on 
the banks of Newfoundland, at the ſame time 
ceding the iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquellon 
in full ſovereignty. They reſtored the iſland 


af St. Lucia, and ceded and guaranteed to 


The latter ſucceeded, on which 
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France the iſland of Tobago. She alſo re- 
ſtored all the ſettlements on the River Senegal, 
and likewiſe the iſland of Goree. Every thing 
taken in the Eaſt Indies was given up, and all 
claim to the demolition of Dunkirk, relin- 
quiſned. On the part of the French, they 
gave up the iſlands of Grena.a, and the Gre- 
nadines which they had conquered; and taey 
ceded the iſlands of St. Vincent, Dominica, | 
St. Chrittopher, Nevis and Montſerrat. To 
Spain, Minorca, and Eaſt and Weſt Florida 
were reſtored, and England got back the Ba- 
hama Iſlands. Phe Dutch alſo got back what 
had been taken from them. England had not 
in my opinion met with any thing ſo humiliating, 
from the acceſſion of William the 2d. as the 
events which took place during this unjuſt war 
with her Colonies, and at the concluſion of it. 
Previous to theſe articles of the treaty being 
laid before Parliament, Lord North and his 
adherents, had formed a coalition with the 
Duke of Portland and his party : and in a de- 
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bate which enſued, a vote of cenſure paſſed 
againſt the Miniſter by a majority of ſeventeen. 
M he conſequence was, the reſignation: of Lord | 
Shelburne who was created Marquis of Lanſ- 


down. Mr, Pitt alſo went out as did the reſt of 
the Cabinet, 
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The chief perſons who now came into 
power were the Duke of Portland as 1ſt Lord 
of the Treaſury, Lord John Cavendiſh Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer, Lord North and Mr. 
Fox Secretaries of State, and Mr. Burke, 
Lord Keppel and others filled inferior _ 
ments. | 

Mr. Fox very ſoon brought forward two 
bills that were highly diſagreeable to his Ma- 
jeſty. One was, for veſting the affairs of In- 
dia in the hands of certain Commiſſioners. 
And the other for the better government of the 

territorial poſſeſſions and dependencies in India, 
Both paſſed the Commons, but thoſe immedi- 
ately in the confidence of the Crown, tho 


not in office, repreſented this, as giving a pa- 
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tronage that would make the then bee 
tion permanent: and means were found to have 
the bills thrown out by the Lords. This pro- 
duced an immediate reſignation of the coali- 
tion miniſtry, and Mr. Pitt was now made firſt 
Lord of the Treaſury, and alſo Chancellor of. 
the Exchequer. The chief perſonages who 
came in with him were the Dukes of Rich- 
mond and Rutland, the Lords Gower, Sydney, 
Howe and Muſgrave and. * Grenville 
and Dundas. | 
A very novel ſcene at this time appeared in 
the Britiſh Houſe of Commons. 'The new 
Miniſter was frequently in a minority, yet 
perſiſted in holding his office. This was owing 
to his having the voice of the people with him, 
and on diſſolving the Parliament, he had in the 


new one, a decided majority. The warmeſt 


ſriends of Mr. Pitt, now looked for a reform 
in Parliament. But change of fituation had 
produced a change of ſentiment, and nothing 
has ſince appeared more foreign to his heart. 
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In regard to the Eaſt Indies, he procured a bill 
to ere a board of controul, in the nomination 
in fact of the Miniſter, who were to ſit in 
London and regulate every thing not commer- 
cial. And by this, and ſubſequent regulations 


I: believe he gained as much influence as could 


have ariſen from the bills introduced by Mr. 
Fox. 3 „ 

Towards the end of 1788 the King had a 
temporary derangement which made it neceſſa- 


ry to appoint a Regentcy, beth in England- 
and in Ireland. In the former the influence 


of Mr. Pitt was ſuch as to prevent the Prince 


of Wales being appointed; whilſt in the latter 


the Lords and Commons made him fole Re- 
gent, However this auk ward buſineſs was 
prevented from taking place, by the recovery 
of his Majeſty. . 


From this period all the material events that 


relate to Great Britain, are ſo involved with 
thoſe of France, that I ſhall add very little to 
this letter. | | 
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In Parliament, an open rupture took place 
between two of the greateſt men in the Houſe 
of Commons, on the ſubje& of the French 
Revolution. Theſe were Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Fox, and the former being its decided enemy 
ſoon afier received a penſion from the King, 
and retired from public buſineſs. The latter 
having in vain oppoſed the enacting of laws, 
that he deemed ſubverſive of civil liberty, 
ceaſed to attend in his place in the Houſe of 
Commons. The advocates for thoſe new and 
coercive laws, alledge they are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to prevent a revolution. Certainly, 
there are and have been, many diſcontented 
men in Great Britain, but whether the ſituation 
is ſuch, as to warrant what has been done, 18% 
another matter: but we are too cloſe to the 
times, to form a judgment, on the ſubject. | 
Several attempts on the life of George the 
3d. have from time to time been happily de- 
feated. All were made by. Junatics, except 


one, the perpetrator of which is not. known... 
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The laſt, made by Hatfield, was the moſt dar- 


ing of all, for he fired a piſtol loaded with ſlugs 
at his Majeſty as he was entering the Royal 


box at Drury-fane Theatre. "Hatfield had tak- 
en his ſtation in the Pit, and was inſtantly 
ſeized. The King, no way alarmed, remained 
till the play and entertainnient was finiſhed ; 
and he had the happineſs of ſeeing, the deep 
intereſt that every perſon preſent expreſſed for 
his ſafety. Hatfield was afterwards tried, but 
it being manifeſt that he was deranged, he was 


acquitted and ſent to a mad houſe. 


Never in any period of her hiſtory, was the 


commerce of Great Britain at a higher pitch 


in point of her balance of trade: but never 
were her debts and taxes ſo enormous. Her 
naval exertions have been greater, and her ſuc- 
ceſſes more brilliant on the Ocean, as [ ſhall 
elſe where relate, than at any other period in 
her annals: and I believe, I would not be far 


wrong if at all, in ſaying that her navy could 
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beat the combined fleets of the reſt of the 
world. But notwithſtaning theſe exterior 
ſigns of -greatneſs, in my opinion ſhe 
has all the ſymptoms, that forerun the 
fall of Empires. A number of laws en- 
acted repugnant to freedom, prove to a 
. demonſtration, that the affections of the 
people to their government, are not relied. 
on. IF war goes on, new loans, new taxes, 
and new burthens muſt be impoſed, and 
ſurely a nation, as well as an individual, 
may become Bankrupt. Should there be 
peace, many of the great ſources of her 
' preſent commerce muſt ceaſe, and how 
then will her eſtabliſhments be kept up, 
or the intereſt of her debt be diſcharged. 
In the ordinary courſe of things, I think 
her future proſpects gloomy indeed. But 
theſe are not ordinary times, and in the 
great ſcenes that are ariſing, and which J 
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is to be the ſe- 


cond country that will be made happy on 


the Earth. 
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have pointed out to you in another work, 
itain, 


I believe Great Br 
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SIX TEENTH LETTER. 


[Lewis the 14th. died on the firſt of Septem- | 
ber 1715, and was ſucceeded by his great grand- 
ſon Lewis the 1 sth, then a minor; the Regen- 
cy being given to the Duke of Orleans. On 
the death of the latter in 1723, the King hav- 
ing obtained his full age, made the Duke of 
Bourbon his Prime Miniſter, but he was ſoon 
diſplaced to make room for Cardinal Fleury, 
who had been Lewis's preceptor. Fleury, was 
as fond of peace, as fir Robert Walpole, and 
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| theſe two miniſters greatly contributed to the 
tranquillity of Europe. 
Thhe firſt actual war that Lewis the 1 sth. was 
engaged in, took place on the death of Auguſ- 
tus the 2d. King of Poland in 1731. This 
was occaſioned by taking part with Staniſlaus 
his father-in-law, who had been depoſed by 
Charles the 12th. of Sweden, and who had 
again become a competitor for that Crown, as I 
have elſewhere related: 
Lewis ſhortly after this, was involved in wars 
both in Germany and Italy, which were put an 
end to by a treaty in 1735, the chief articles of 


whieh were, that Staniſlaus renounced his claim 


to Poland. That he was to have the Duchy of 
Lorrain for life, and at his death it was to be- 
come part of France. That the Duke of Lor- 
rain who conſented to this, was to get the grand 
Duchy of "Tuſcany for ever, in lieu of it, on 
the death of the then poſſeſſor John Gaſtoh, 
the laſtof the Houſe of Medicis, and who had 
no iſſue, and till that event, Lewis engaged to 
pay the Duke three millions five hundred thou- 
VOL. IX, „ „ ; 
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ſand livres annually. Don Carlos, the ſon of 
the King of Spain by Elizabeth of Farneze, 
was to have the two Sicilies. The Emperor to 
have in return, what Carlos gave up, namely. 
the Duchies of Parma, Placentia, and their 
appurtenances. And he was to cede to the King 
of Sardinia, the countries of the Navareſt, the | 
Tortoneſe, and the fiefs of Langes. Beſides 
theſe articles France was to reſtore what ſne 
had taken in Germany, and guarantee the Prag- 
matic SanCtion, as to the Houſe of Auſtria. 
On the death of Fleury, Cardinal de Tenein 
became Prime Miniſter, and the material events 
from thence to 1757 have fallen in with my 
account of other countries. In that year Lew- 
is narrowly eſcaped aſſaſſination, being wound- 
ed by one Damien. This fanatic acted, from 
thinking he would do God ſervice, becauſe 
Lewis had differed with the Parliament of Pa- 
ris, on a religious ſubjet. He was put to the 
ſevereſt torture, and afterwards to an excruci- | 
| ating death, but no confeſſion was made, that 


implicated any other perſon in his guilt. 
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The Jeſuits were very ſoon after this ſup- 


preſſed in France having become odious there, 


as well as in other countries: and the King | 


made himſelf 'maſter of their wealth and poſ- 
ſeſſions which were very conſiderable. 

The events of the war with England, which 
ended in the peace of 1763, I have ſufficiently 


mentioned in my laſt letter. From thence, 


Lewis was engaged in perpetual conteſts with 
the different Parliaments of France, particu- 
larly that of Paris. Theſe were originally 
mere courts of juſtice in the different provin- 
ces: but they had gradually aſſumed a ſort of 
power, that frequently ſtood between the aQs 
of the Crown, and the privileges that had for- 


merly belonged to the people, when real re- 


| preſentatives of them had aſſembled: and no 
edict of the King laying on taxes was deemed 


valid unleſs regiſtered by the Parliaments. 
This however had become almoſt a matter of 


courſe, . and Lewis was highly irritated when 
he found an edi&t of his, as to the raiſing of 


money, and regulating the national debt, after 
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the peace of 1763, reſiſted by all the parlia. 
ments. He however compelled moſt of them 
to ſubmit, and thoſe who did not were either 
ſuſpended or their members changed. At 
length in 17) 1 he totally aboliſhed the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, for refuſing to regiſter a new 
ediQ; the operation of which was to prevent 
the neceſſity of their regiſtering any act of the 
" King in future. When it is conſidered that 
Lewis was abſolute, and that theſe men for- 
feited their places, which they had purchaſed, 
and which were of conſiderable emolument, 
their reſiſtance was highly glorious: and the 
words of their Preſident on this occaſion are 
worthy of recording. Your ediCt is deſtruc- 
tive of all law; your Parliament is charged to 
maintain law, and the law periſhing, they 
ſhould periſh with it. Theſe are, fire, the laſt 
words of your Parliament.“ The members 
were then. baniſhed from the capital; 8 and the 
Parliaments of Baſanoon, Bourdeaux, Aix, 
Thouleuſe, and Britanny, zcalouſly ſupport- 
ing that of Paris, were alſo diſſolved. The 
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King in the place of the five laſt, ſubſtituted | 
new ones, nominated by himſelf, but in lieu 9 
of the Parliament of Paris, he erected fix ju- 
riſdictions to exerciſe what had been its fanQi- 
ons. Moſt of the Princes of the Blood and 
many of the Peers. of France remonftrated in 
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vain againſt this conduct of the King: and the 
lower orders in ſilence, concealed their diſcon- 
tent. This reign, which ended by Lewis's 
death in 1774, was extremely proffigate and 
oppreſſive, and the manners of the nation alto-- 
gether, had become very depraved and vi- 


clous. 
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Lewis the 16th. the grandſon of the late | 
King, and who had married Maria Antoinetta [ 
the ſiſter of Joſeph, Emperor of Germany, | 
was not quite of age, when he ſucceeded to the | 
throne, He began with removing the Duke | 
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two others who were in high offices, to the 


Oe — 


oreat joy of the pevple, and he recalled the 
Count de Maurepas, who had been in baniſh- 
ment for 23 years. He alſs made himſelf ex- 
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tremely popular, by reſtoring the Parliament 
of Paris. He at the ſame time defined their 
powers and his own, by written articles: and 
by them they had a right to remoſtrate againſt 
any edict, but if he perſiſted they were bound 
to regiſter it at the end of a month. 
On the death of Maurepas who had been 
appointed prime miniſter, M. Vergennes was 
raiſed to that office in 1 785 or 1786 and he be- 
came extremely attentive to the navy and com- 
merce. But the pecuniary embarraſſments of 
government had become ſo great, that every 
effort to remove them proved ineffectual. 
Lewis therefore to avoid impending bankruptcy 
reſolved to throw himſelf on repreſentatives 
delegated by the nation, for their advice and 
aſſiſtance. The aſſembliog the ſtates of France 
had however been ſo long diſuſed, that even 
the form of convening them, was forgotten. 
At length an aſſembly of a different nature 5 
called the notables met, the beginning of 1787, 
ſimilar to one in 1626. It was compoſed of 


the principal perſons in the kingdom named by 
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the- King, At this time M. de Calonne was 
prime miniſter, Vergennes having died a little 

before, and he very ſoon became ſo obnoxious 

to the notables, that he was forced to reſign, 
and retire to England. They then proceeded 

to make ſome regulations as to the finances, 
but they ſoon found themſelves totally inade- 
quate to relieve the wants of the Nen and. 
they were diſſolved. 


The King with the advice af the prime mi- 


niſter the Archbiſhop of Sens now iſſued an 
edit for new taxes, which the Parliament of 
Paris abſolutely refuſed to regiſter, and it end- 
ed in Lewis's having it done by force. This 
produced proteſts, and all the Parliaments of 
the kingdom joined that of Paris. On the 
other hand the King reſorted to the moſt vio- 


lent meaſures. Several. lives were loſt, and 


the whole kingdom was on the point of inſur- 
rection. The mildneſs of Lewis's nature, 
ſhuddered at this proſpeck. He therefore de- 
clared he would be governed by the opinion of 


the States General, which ſhould be immedi- 
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ately afſembled : and diſmiſſing the Archbiſhop 
and others who were obnoxious; he recalled 
M. Neckar, who had been before at the head 
of the finances, and who was extremely po- 
pular. 5 . 
The Notables were now re- aſſembled for the 
mere purpoſe of fixing the mode of allembling 
the States General. After much debate it was 
ſettled that the Nobility ſhould ſend one-fourth 
of the Deputies. The Clergy another fourth, 
and the remaining half were to be elected by 
| the Tiers Etats, but whether they were to con- 
ſtitute one zſfembly, or three, was not aſcer- 
tained. This arrangement was different from 
the laſt meeting which had been held in 1614. 
There the Deputies conſiſted of about goo, 
each order ſending one-third. The Notables 
and Parliament of Paris were for the old mode, 
but Neckar prevailed in carrying the new ſyſ- 
tem; 5nd the 5th of May 1789 was appointed 
for opening the States General at Verſailles. 
When the Deputies arrived, a furious de- 


bate enſued, on the queſtion of whether they 
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| ſhould conſtitute three diſtinct aſſemblies, as 
they had formetly done, and that no act ſhould 
become a law, unleſs two of thoſe aſſemblies 
| ſhould concur: or whether they ſhould conſti- 
tute only one aſſembly, in which the majority 
ſhould decide. The leaders of the firſt party, 
were the Count Artois and the Princes of 
Conde and Conti, and they were called tke 
triumvirate. Thoſe of the latter were the 
Duke of Orleans, Mirabeau, Neckar, and the 
Abbe Seyes. TE 
After many efforts to ſettle their diſputes, the 
Tiers Etat ſent a formal meſſage to the other 
two orders, to unite with them, and on their 


refuſing, they, with a few of the Nobles and 
Clergy who had joined them, declared them- 


ſelves the National aſſembly, On this, the 
| King ordered the Hall to be ſhut, where they 


were to aſſemble; and they then retired to a 


ſmall town in the neighbourhood, where the 
Tiers Etat ſwore never to diſſolve, till they had 


digeſted a conſtitution for France. Having re- 


turned to Verſailles, they now met in the 
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Church of St. Louis. To it, the King re- 

paired in perſon on the 23d. of | June, . and. hav- 
ing declared all their reſolutions void, he or- 
dered the Deputies to diſperſe. Moſt of the 
Nobility and part of the Clergy now retired 
with the King; who then ſent M. de Breze to 
diſſolve the aſſembly. On his appearing M. de 
Mirabeau thus addreſſed him“ Mr. Bearer of 
orders, go inform your maſter, that we are here 
by the ſupreme authority of the People, and 
the force of the bayonet only muſt diſſolve us.“ 
This experiment Lewis did not chooſe to make, 
and with his approbation a complete reunion of 
the three orders took place on the 27th. June: 
ſoon after which the Archbiſhop of Vienne was 
appointed Preſident, the Duke of Orleans hav- 
ing deelined it. | | 

It would ſeem, that the King only appa- 
rently acceded to this reunion, for immediately 
after it, German troops began to ſurround Pa- 


ris: and on being applied to, to order their re- 


maoval, his anſwer was that the tumultuous con- 


duct of the capital required it. The next day 


Neckar was diſmiſſed, and a new adminiſtrati- 
on formed, at the head of which, was Mar- 
ſhal Broglio, Baron de Breteuil, M. de la Gla- 
ziere, M. de la Porte, and M. Foulon. On 
the 12th of July the French guards, and the 
Royal German Regiment fired on each other, 


and on the 13th, 14th, and 15th, Paris was 


in a ſtate of general inſurrection, the guards 


ſiding with the people. The State Priſon called 


the Baſtile was then utterly demoliſhed, and 


numbers, of the populace falling, in taking it 
by ſtorm, they hung Delaunay the Governor, 
and ſome of his principal people, at the ſame 
time putting the Mayor of Paris, whom they 
deemed their enemy, to death. 

Tbe King now went to the aſſembly Giite 
5 Verſailles, and declared he had ordered all 
the German troops to leave France, He alfo 
M. Bailley, a 
very popular man was made Mayor of Paris, 
which was divided into. ſixty diſtrifts : and the 
command of all the Pariſian forces, was given 


to the Marqdis de la Fayette. 


immediately recalled Neckar. 


Thus, the po- 
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pular party were completely triumphant, The 
aſſembly then proceeded to aboliſh all the pe- 
culiar privileges of the Great; and the whole 
kingdom was to be put under general laws. In 
regard to religion they forbade any more mo- 
| ney going to Rome, aboliſhed tithes, decreed 
full liberty of all religious opinions, alſo the 
liberty of the preſs, and a long declaration of 
the rights of man. They alſo decreed that the 
Deputies of the Nation ſhould form only one 
aſſembly, and that there ſnould be a new electi- 
on every two years. N 
The King now ſent his plate to the mint and 
A vaſt number of patriotic gifts followed, and 
ſtill further to relieve the public burdens, the 
aſſembly decreed that all the church plate ſhould 
be coined, Whilſt the Aſſembly and the King 
appeared thus in harmony, it became ſtrongly | 
' ſuſpeQed, that a ſecret plan exiſted, tore-eſtab- 
liſh Lewis's former authority, and ſome of his 
acts, and the Queen's, towards the troops at 
Verſailles, created a general alarm in Paris. 


This occaſioned a great mob from that eity to 
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ſet out for Verſailles, the moſt of whom were 1 
apparently women, but Who are now ſup- il ; 
poſed to have been men in diſguiſe. Having if 
overpowered the life guards, two of whom "nl 
were killed, they then ſeized the perſons of 111 
the Royal Family, and carried them to Paris. al 
Fayette had followed time enough to prevent 1 
any thing fatal to the King, who now agreed f i 
to the declaration of rights decreed by the Aſ- ul 
ſembly, and that body followed him to Paris. 4 
This removal of his Majeſty took . on the i 
16th of October. 1 
The Aſſembly now divided French into 80 iq 
diſtricts, which were again ſubdivided, and new 1 
officers were appointed. All diſtinctions of or- " 
ders were aboliſhed, and every man was to be lf; 
called Citizen, except the King. Letters de 4 
cachet and arbitrary impriſonment were put an fk 
end to. The property of the Clergy was con- ; 


A «+. 


fiſcated. No member. of the Aſſembly could 
fill any miniſterial office. And the Parliaments 
throughout France were formally diſſolved. 
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In December 1789, the Marquis de Favras 

was arreſted on a charge of plotting the murder 
of Neckar and ſome others, and to carry off the 
King. It appeared on his trial, that he had re- 
ceived a large ſum of money from Monſieur the 
| King's brother for this 3 he was con- 
demned and executed. 

On the 4th of February 1790, the King went 
to the National Aſſembly, and took a ſolemn 
oath.to defend the Conſtitution, as fixed by the 
Aſſembly ; ; and the deputies, and citizens of 
Paris did the ſame. In this year, a number of 
decrees were enacted, and amongſt others, that 
of admitting perſons of all religions to every 
office. It was alſo decreed, that the Jews of 
Spain, Portugal, and Avignon, ſhould be deemed 
citizens of France. The monaſtic eſtabliſh- 
ments were ſuppreſſed, and their lands confiſ- 
cated. The feudal and titular diſtinions were 
formally aboliſhed. The colonies were made 
a conſtituent part of the aſſembly, by ſending 


repreſentatives to it. The church lands, and _ 


the foreſts were ordered to be ſold. Fixed pen- 
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ſions were given to the clergy according to their 
rank. The aſſembly declared, the nation alone 


had a right of making war or peace, and they. 


changed the royal title, to that of the King of 
the French. They alſo aboliſhed all titles of 
nobility. Civic honours were decreed to the 
conquerors of the Baſtile, and on the 14th of 
July, the anniverſary of its deſtruction, was ce- 
lebrated in the Champ de Mars. This was 
done for the purpoſe of a moſt ſolemn avowal 
of King and people, to abide-by the conſtitution. 
then fixed on. Beſides the King, the National 
Aſſembly, the great officers of ſtate, and all the 
people and ſoldiers of Paris and the environs, 
there were deputies from all the regiments in 
France. The field was ſufficiently large, to. 


have ſeats erected i in it to accommodate half a 


million of ſpectators, and it was ſuppoſed 


600,000 perſons were preſent. In the centre was 
erected an altar to the nation and liberty, and 
places for the reception of the King, his ſuite, 
and the Aſſembly were prepared adjacent to it. 


Notbing was omitted to give the higheſt impor- 
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tance to the ſcene. Muſic, incenſe, flags, ſtream- 
ere, and the whole effect of military pomp, was 
called forth on this occaſion. 

The King began the ſolemn bufinefs, and 
marching to the altar, he ſaid, I, the King of 
the French, ſwear to the nation, to employ all 
power delegated to me, by the conſtitutional law 
of the ſtate, to maintain the conſtitution, and to 
put the laws in execution.“ This no force 
ſhould have compelled him to have done, if he 
had the ſhadow of a ſubterfuge in his mind. 
The Aſſembly followed, and alſo ſwore to pre- 
ſerve the conftitution, as did in their turn all the 
other perſons preſent, and it had been fo fixed, 
that the ſame oath was every where adminiſter- 
ed throughout the kingdom, on the ſame day. 
Notwithftanding this apparent unanimity, 
there were great diſcontents in the nation ; and 
Neckar had now become extremely unpopular, 
owing to his having diſappointed ſome of the 
acts of the Aſſembly. He was alſo by no 
means agreeable at court, and he therefore re- 
ſigned, and retired to Switzerland, He was 
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then accuſed of not having previouſly made up 
his accounts, but he wrote back that he had left 
£100,000 ſterling in the French funds, that 
would ſecure to them whatever could be found 
againſt him. He appears to-me, to be a man 
that aQted from principle throughout, however 
he might have been miſtaken, 


A new ſource of diſtraction now aroſe from 


the Clergy. They demanded an aſſembly of 


Clergy alone to decide for them. In return the 
National Deputies deerced an oath to be taken 
by them, and moſt of them refuſing, were 
turned out of their benefices. Thoſe who were 
ſubſtituted in their ſtead, were odious to their 
Pariſhioners, and the Pope encreaſed the fer- 


ment, by declaring in favour of the degraded 
Clergy. It was about this period that Rober- 


| ſpiere began to be conſpicuous in the Jacobin 


Club, and at the ſame time F ene 8 n 
was on the decline. | 

In the beginning of 1791 the Miniſter of the 
war department, informed the National Aſſem- 


bly that different bodies of troops were advanc- - 
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ing towards France from Germany, Spain, Ita- 
ly, and Savoy; and there were alſo great inter- 
nal diſſentions. Soon after this Mirabeau one of 
the moſt eloquent, but at the ſame time one of 
the moſt depraved of the deputies, died: And 
it being then unknown, that he had made his 
terms, with the Court, he received a pompous 
funeral, his remains being depoſited in the 
Pantheon, from which however they were after- 
wards removed. 

Lewis and he Royal Family having ſet out 
for the country palace of St. Cloud, were ſtop- - 

ped. by the mob, and many of the National 
Guards aſſiſted the latter in defiance of Fayette 

their commander. On the King's repreſenting. 
| this inſult to the aſſembly, they had him allow- 
ed to proceed, and Fayette threw.up his com- 
mand, from indignation, at the conduct of his 
troops. They however expreſſed their contriti- 
on, and he reſumed his office. 

A very ſingular thing took * in Paris 
during the. month of May. It was the burning 
the Pope in effigy by an immenſe multitude. 
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The National aſſembly aiſo decreed all orders of 
his, void, unleſs approved of by them; at the 
ſame time ordering the aſhes of Voltaire-to the 

Pantheon. The King and his family now ef- 
| caped from Paris, and had nearly reached the 
frontiers, when they were diſcovered, and 
brought back to the capital. From this time 


Lewis muſt be conſidered as nearly a State Pri- 


ſoner, and a vaſt number of the People of Pa- 
ris, at the inſtigation of Roberſpierre, aſſem- 
bled in the Champ de Mars, and demanded his 
dethronement. They were however fired on 
by a body of the Military, and ſome hundreds 
were killed. 1 | | 
On the 20th of July, a Convention took place 
at Pilnitz, the principal actors in which were 
the Emperor and King of Pruſſia: and after- 
wards a treaty was concluded at Pavia. The 
chief articles were, that the Emperor was to 
get all that Louis the 14th had teken from the 


Auſtrian Netherlands. Thoſe Provinces, thus 


encreaſed were then to be given to his Serene 


Highneſs the EleQor Palatine, and Bavaria was to 
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be added to the Auſtrian dorainions. 'The Du- 
chy of Louvaine was to be given to the. Arch- 
duke Charles, and her Serene Highneſs Maria 


Chriſtiana, conjointly. Alſace to be reſtored to 
the German Empire. All the Eccleſiaſtical 


Princes in Germany to recover their ancient pri- 


vileges. If the Swiſs Cantons acceded, they 


were to have a ſhare in its partition; as alſo the 


1 King of Sardinia, who was to have Dauphiny. . 


The King of Spain was to have a large ſhare of 
Corſica, and all the French part of the iſland of 


St. Domingo. The Empreſs of Ruſlia was to 


be aſſiſted in her invaſion of Poland. The 


King of Pruſſia to have Thorn, Dantzic and 


Luſace. The Elector of Saxony to have part 


of Poland with the title of King and to become 
an hereditary Sovereign, in the room of the 
then King, who was to be depoſed and penſion- 


ed, and Lewis the 16th to be reſtored to his for- 


mer authority over what remained of hes domi- 
nions. | 

On the 3d of. 8 the National Aſſem- | 
bly had completed the Conſtitution, they had 
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2 


promiſed, and a deputation from them preſented 
it tothe King. It is totally uſeleſs, to give you 
any minutiz of it, as it had no ſtability z but _ 
Lewis on the 14th of the ſame month went to 
the Aſſembly, and ratified it intheſe words—l | 
come ſolemnly to conſecrate my acceptation of i 
the Conſtitutional code, and I ſwear to be faithful | 
to the nation and to the laws; to employ all the 


14 

o o ? K 8 „ 0 1 

power with which I ain entruſted, in maintain- 110 
| 


i 


„I 


Sh Te 


* — 


ing the Conſtitution decreed by the National Aſ- 
ſembly, and to cauſe the laws to be executed. 
May this great and memorable Epoch be that of 
| the re-eſtabliſhment of peace and union, and 
become the baſis of the welfare of the People, 
and the proſperity of the Empire. The Conſti- 
tution was then ſolemnly proclaimed throughout 
Fronce, and a grand feſtival celebrated in honour 
of it at the Champ Eliſees, in the vicinity of 
Paris. | | PE 
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On the 3oth of September the Conſtituent 
Aſſembly declared its miſſion fulfilled, and its 
ſittings terminated: and on the next day the 
new French Legiſlative Aſſembly choſen by the 
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People at large, began its deliberations, each 
member having firſt taken the following oath. 
I ſwear to maintain, to the utmoſt of my pow- 
er, the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, decreed 
by the Conſtituent Aſſembly, in the years 1789, 
1790, and 1791, and neither to propoſe nor 
conſent to any thing during the continuance of 
this Legiſlature, that may be injurious or con- 
trary to it, and to be in every thing faithful to 
the Nation, the Law, and the King. | 
Great numbers of the Nobility and Gentle- | 
men of France, had emigrated from the king- 
dom, and moſt of them were now ready to 
join the forces raiſed by the Coalition formed at 
Pilnitz, The Aſſembly therefore decreed on 
; the 14th of October that all who were in arms, 
were conſpirators againſt their country, and that 
if they did not lay them down they ſhould be 
| puniſhed with death, and alſo that all who 
ſhould not return within a limited time, or 
ſhould be found guilty during their abſence, 
ſhould forfeit their property. Lewis now iſſued 
a proclamation, and wrote letters to all the 
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Emigrant Princes, inviting them to return; 
but he abſolutely refuſed to ratify the decree of 


the 14th, and the Pope publiſned a manifeſto 


| againft it. In the December following the Aſ- 
ſembly at the King's requeſt conferred. the digni- 
ty of Mareſchals of France on Meſſrs. Ro- 


chambeau and Luckner. They alſo appointed 


M. La Fayette to the — army, 


on the frontiers of Germany. And they 


decreed that a declaration drawn up by 


Condorcet ſhould be | preſented to the 
King for his acceptance, and that it ſhould then A 


be publiſhed as an addreſs, which accordingly 
took place, to all States and Nations. It ſtated 


the objects that the Convention and France had 


in view and concluded thus - ſuch are the ſenti- 


ments of a free and generous people, which 
their repreſentatives do themſelves honour in 


expreſſing; ſuch are the projects of the new 


political ſyſtem which they have adopted, to 


repel force, to reſiſt oppreſſion, to ſorget all 


when they have nothing more to fear, and to 
treat adverſaries if vanquiſhed as brothers; if 
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reconciled, as friends : Theſe are the wiſhes of 


all the French, and this is the war which they 
declare againſt their enemies. 

On the 22d of January 1792 the National 
Aſſembly decreed: that the King ſhould be re- 


queſted to declare to the Emperor of Germany, 


that he could gp longer hold any political correſ- 
pondence with any Sovereign but in conjunction 


with the National Aſſembly, and alſo that he 


ſhould entreat the Emperor as head of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, to live in peace with: France, and 


at the ſame time to declare, that unleſs a ſatis- 


factory anſwer was given before the 1 of 
Mareh, it ſhould be confidered as 2 declaration 
of war. In the March following the Aſſembly 


cauſed M. De Leſſart the Miniſter for foreign 
affairs to be arreſted for treachery to the State, 


and the new Emperor Francis the 1ſt being 
equally hoſtile to the French, as his predeceſſor, 
they embodied three armies under Rochambeau, 
Faye e and Lackner. M. Dumourier was 
now made Miniſter for foreign affairs, as was 
Mr. Lacoſt for the Marine, both of whom 
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were active members of the Jacobins. Three 
other of the King's MiniQgrs then reſigned, and 
were ſucceeded by Garnier, Roland, and Cla- 
viere, who were of the popular party: And 
ſoon after this, the Revolutionary Tribunal 
was eſtabliſhed at Paris. 
On the 2eth of April the K ig came down 
to the Aſſembly, and the Miniſter for foreign 
affairs, having read a report, relative to Germa- 
ny, Lewis added, that having in vain attempted 
to preſerve peace, he propoſed to them, that war 
ſhould be declared againſt the King of Bohemia 
and Hungary, which was accordingly acceded 
to: And very ſoon after the French under the 
Generals Theobald Dillon, | and Biron Ye 
tacked the Auſtrian Netherlands. They had at 
firſt conſiderable ſucceſs, but Biron met a check, 
and Dillon being defeated, was inhumanly maſ- 
| ſacred by his own people, on a falſe ſuppoſition 
of treachery, and they alſo at the ſame time 
© butchered ſome Auſtrians that had been taken 
priſoners. 


On the 23d of May, Petidn the Mayor of 
OE EE 


* 
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Paris wrote a letter to the Commandant of the 


National Guard, to bg alert, as the King was 


meditating to leave that city. When Lewis was 
informed of this, he expreſſed great indignation, 
and utterly denied it. However his Miniſters of 

the popular party, now thought proper to reſign, 
and Servan and Roland, two of them, fully 
explained their motives to the Convention 
and their account was very unfavourable to the 
King. Lewis likewiſe offended the Aſſembly, 
and the popular party by withholding his aſſent 


to a ſevere decree, againſt the Prieſts who re- 


ſaſed to take the oaths, and alſo to one for 


forming an intended camp of 20,000 men in 


the vicinity of Paris. Dumourier who had ſuc- 


ceeded Servan as Miniſter at war, on this re— 


ſigned; and repaired to his poſt, in the army of 
the North. 


The Jacobin Club had wala ts 


formilable, and there were branches of it in 


every part of France. Art Paris they now de- 


clarcd their ſittings permanent; and on the 20th 
of . June, 100,090 perſons, chiefly at their in- 
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ſuigation aſſembled in the capital, armed with 
pikes, ſwords, muſquets, and artillery. They 
then proceeded to the Thuilleries in order to 
force the King to give his aſſent to the two de- 
crees. Being admitted into the Palace, they 
preſented the red bonnet of Liberty to his Ma- 
jeſty which he readily put on, ang the Queen 
alſo acting with great condeſcention, they re- 
tired without offering any perſonal violence. 
Lewis very juſtly iſſued a Proclamation 
complaining of ſuch conduct, and the Mayor 


5 and Municipial Officers of Paris did the ſame. 


Fayette, who arrived in the Capital ſoon after 
went in perſon to the Convention, and demand- 
ed the ſuppreſſion of the Factious Clubs. This 
however, had no effect, and only added to his 
unpopularity; and being burned 1 in e be re- 
turned to the army. | 
Pruſſia having joined the Emperor, the forces 
of both were put under the command of the 
Duke of Brunſwick. On the 3d of July he 
arrived at Coblentz, with the firſt column of the 
Pruffians. This for a time ſeemed to unite all 
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parties. In the National Aſſembly thoſe who 


had expreſſed the greateſt hatred to each other 


: embraced ; and a deputation being ſent to the 


King, he attended, and congratulated them on 
their unanimity. The National Aſſembly then 
r the firſt time declared the Country was in | 
danger, exhorting all the French, te exert them- 
ſelves in its defence. M. Luckner ſoon after x 


informed. them, that aſter leaving the neceſlary ;: 
garriſons, the whole French army, to oppoſe 


the enemy, would not amount to more than 
70, oo men, who were ill-cquipped, and al- 


moſt in want of every ching. 


This total negle ct of preparation to repel an 
enemy, who had been ſo long meditating an at- 


| tack, induced all orders to think, that the Court 
had acted treacherouſly. The depoſition of the 


King was therefore loudly called for, both in 
and out of the Convention: and Petion the 
Mayor of Paris, in the name of the 48 Sections 
of that Capital, demanded, that he ſhould be 
excluded from the Throne. Lewis now endea- 


voured to eſcape, but being detected by a centi- 
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nal, he iſſued a Proclamation, avowing an at- 
tachment to the Conſtitution, which no one be- 
hieved; and the gth of Auguſt was fixed on by 
the.Convention, for conſidering the queſtion of 
his depoſition. Vaſt bodies of armed Citizens, 


on that day, ſurrounded the hall where it met. 


They inſulted all thoſe members, whom they 


* 


thought favourable to Lewis; and the tumult 


encreaſing, that Aſſembly dechred'its ſittings 
permanent. On the morning of the roth the 
Royal Family had every thing to apprehend 
from the populace. 
King, Queen, and their children, together 
with the King's fiſter, about nine o'clock in the 
forenoon ſet out for the hall of the Convention, 
Lewis thus addreſſed 
them. —I am come among you to prevent the 


and having entered it, 


commiſſion of a horrid crime, convinced that 
whilſt here, I am ſafe That body as he ex pect- 
ed, protected them; but the mob fell with the 


utmoſt fury on the Swiſs Guards, that had ac- 


companied him, and very few of that regiment 


eſcaped. About 2, 500 of the people were ſup - 


Fo avoid their fury the 
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poſed to fall in the conflict, and the remainder, 
having got poſſeſſion of the Palace, carried off 
every thing. 'The Queen's jewels and ſome 
very important papers, were part of the ſpoil, 
and in their rage, they demoliſhed the ſtatues of 
Louis the 14th and 1 * that had been * | 
ere&ted i in Paris. | 

On the 12th . the Preſident pro- 
nounced the reſult of the deliberations of the 
Convention.—The National Aſſembly declare, 
that the King is ſuſpended; that both him 
ſelf and family remain as hoſtages; that the pre- 
ſent Miniſtry have not the confidence of the 
nation; that the Aſſembly proceed to diſplace 
them; and that the civil liſt ceaſes. Barnave, 


Alexander Lameth, and ſome others, were then 


committed to priſon, on charges of counter-re- 
volutionary projects, and M. de Leſſart, Who 
had been convicted of knowing of the treaty of 
Pilnitz, without communigating it, was execu- 
ted. A decree. of accuſation alſo paſſed againſt 
Fayette : And the King and Royal Family 

were on the 14th committed to the 'T emple as 


the place of their confinement. — 
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The Aſſembly next proceeded to erect an Ex- 
ecutive Council to ſupply the place of the King, 
till his fate ſhould be deeided; and Roland, Ser- 
van, and Claviere were recalled to the new Ad- 
miniſtration. To them were joined Monge, as 

Miniſter of Marine, Le Brun, as Miniſter of the 
Foreign Department, and Danton, a moſt vio- 
lent Republican, was made Miniſter of Juſtice, 
All thoſe of any rank, who were ſuppoſed to 
favour the royal party, were thrown into priſon, 
and three Commiſſioners were ſent to the armies, 
to remove perſons of the ſame deſcription, 
Fayctte, who had before impriſoned thoſe who 
were ſent to arreſt him, was now obliged to fly. 
He had latterly taken part with the King, but 
falling into the hands of the Auſtrians, they 
threw him into a dungeon, for being a privcipel 
actor in the French revolution. | 
| Hoſtilities had already commenced, and the 
French army, being far inferior to that of Brunſ- 
wick, the alarm at Paris was extreme. On the 
1ſt of September the Municipality of that City 
ordered the barriers to be ſhut, and that all the 
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Citizens who were able .to bear arms, houtd 
march to the frontiers. Some of the party, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the Mountain, in 
the National Aſſembly, took this opportunity 
of having a general maſſacre of the State Pri- 
 Coners i in Paris; and there is now little doubt, 
| but Roberſpierre and Danton were the leaders of 
| it. It was ſuggeſted to the mob, that unleſs this 
was done, they would eſcape, and put the rela- 
tives.of thoſe who were going againſt the cne- 
my to death. This was ſufficient to get the aid 
of the populace and on the 2d of September, a 
choſen party of aſſaſſins deliberately went round 
the priſons, and after a ſummary examination, 
by which a few eſcaped, the reſt were malla- 
cred. Amongſt thoſe who ſuffered was "the 
. Princeſs de Lamballe, and her head was carried 
on a pike, and diſplayed to the unfortunate Roy- 
al Family, It is ſuppoſed upwards of 1, 200 
Periſhed on this occaſion, amongſt whom were 
many perſons of conſequence z and ſoon after 
54 more, who were accuſed of ſtate offences, 
were maſſacred at Verſailles on- their road from 
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Orleans to Paris. In another quarter 19 Prieſts 


were put to death: and under a decree of the 
Convention paſſed a little before, 40,000 were 


liable to be ſent to Cayenne in South Arneriea, | 
unleſs they voluntarily left the kingdom in 1 5 


days. This law was occaſioned by their refu- 


ſing to comply with ſome former ordinances i in 


matters of religion. 


The army to protect France Was Sivided into 


three bodies under Dumourier, Kellerman, and 


Arthur Dillon, and they were very inferior in 


—_— 


number to thoſe under Brunſwick and General 


. Clairfait. The former however acted with great 


{kill and courage, and a violent diſeaſe. setting 
into the Auſtian and Pruſſian armies, they 
were forced to retreat. The dominions of the 


King of Sardinia, who had Joined the Coalinkin, | 


were now overrun by, General Monteſquieu, 
| and Savoy one of his provinces declared itſelf 

revolutionized. On the ſide of Germany the 
| Empire having alſo: declared war, the Generals 


Cuſtine and Vallance had conſiderable ſwccehe : 
and on the 5th of November Dumourier gave 
| 4 
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| the Auſtrians a dreadful overthrow at Jamappe, 
but at a prodigious expence of blood on his part. 
The conſequence was, that Bruſſels received 
him as afriend; and he and other French Ge- 
nerals, had ſuch: further ſuceeſs, that by the 
end of, 1792, France had the ſuperiority over 
her enemies. The Aſſembly whilſt theſe things 
were paſſing in the armies, enacted ſeveral laws 
one of which was, that divorces ſhould be allow- 
ed in all caſes where both or either of the parties 
deſired it; thus in fact, eſtabliſhing as far as it 
could, univerſal profligacy. Another act was, 
the abolition of the order of the knights of Mal- 
ta; and the confiſeation of their property. 
On the 21ſt of September, a new National 
Convention aſſembled, having been previouſly 
| Choſen by the people. Of this body, Petion 
was firſt elected Preſident, and it commenced 
its proceedings, by formally aboliſhing royalty. 
'They at the ſame time decrecd, that all public 
acts ſhould be dated in the firſt year of the 
French Republic, and a new Seal of State, was 


ordered to be prepared. They then choſe fif. 
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teen of their members, who were to compoſe a 
Conſtitution for France: And on the 20th of 
October, they addreſſed. the al my, thanking 
them for their good conduct, and deelaring the 
country was out of danger. Amongſt other 
decrees, there was one of perpetual baniſhment 
to the Emigrants. Another that they would grant 
fraternity and aſſiſtance to all thoſe people, who 
wiſh to procure liberty, and they charged the 
Executive power, to ſend orders to the Gene- 
rals, to give aſſiſtance to ſuch people, and to all 
who had ſuffered in the cauſe of liberty. Ano- 
ther for opening the Navigation of the rivers 
| Scheldt and Meuſe, and at the requeſt of the 
people of Savoy, they erected it into the 84th de- 
: partment of Franee. In December they alſo de- 
creed, that their ſittings ſhould be permanent, 
till they had diſpoſed of the fate of the king: and 
ſoon after, they enacted the baniſhment'of the 
Bourbon family, except thoſe. confined in the. 
Temple. Louis being brought to the bar, the 
charges were read againſt him, aſter which, 


council was aſſigned to him. When they were 
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heard, it was decreed, that- three one 
ſhould be put. One, was he ghy ; ; the 2d 
ſhould he be found: guilty, was the judgment 
to be ſubmitted to the people; and if not, the 
3d was, what puniſhment ſhould he ſuffer. 
Out of 745 members who compoſed the Con- 
vention, 693 voted him guilty ;.others were ab- 
ſent, or gave doubtful votes, but not one ac- 
quitted him. On the 2d queſtions 233 were 
for an appeal to the people, and 480 againſt it. 

And on the 3d, out 6f 721 who voted, 366 
were for death, 319 for impriſoriment during 
the war, 2 for perpetual imprifonment, 8 for 

a ſuſpenſion of his execution, till the expulſion 
of the family of Bourbons, 23 for not putting 

him to death, unleſs the F rench territory was 
invaded, and there was one for death, but with 
a commutation of puniſhment. The Preſident | 
then took off his hat and ſaid, in oonſequenee 
of this, I declare, that the puniſhment pronounc- 
ed by the National Convention agaiaſt Louis 
Capet, .is Death. This ſentence- was carried 


into execution, on the 21ſt of January 1793, 
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and Lewis met his fate with reſignation and 
fortitude. His remains were thrown into a 
common burying place, with ſome quick lime, 
that they might the ſooner be conſumed to aſhes. 

On this event being known in England, the 
French Miniſter was ordered to depart; and : 
after ſome fruitleſs attempts io negotiate, the 
Convention formally declared war againſt Great 
Britain and Holland. To theſe. enemies were 
alſo added, the Empreſs of Ruffia, and the 
| King of Spain; and thus in the beginning of 
1793, France had to oppoſe the moſt formida- 
| ble combination, that had ever been formed 
againſt her. To | 

The beginning of this campaign was very 
much againſt the French, Clairfait and the 

Archduke Charles having very great ſucceſs; 
and on the 11th of March, the government of 
France declared the country in danger. Prince 
Cobourg afterwards gained a great victory at 
Aix la Chapelle, and Prince Frederick of Brunſ- 
| wick, another at Bruges. 


Beſides theſe misfortunes, Dumourier after 
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receiving a great overthrow from the Auſtrians, 
| had entered into a treaty with them, openly de- 
manding the reſtoration of royalty, in the perſon 
of Louis the 175th. Great inſurreQtions alſo pre- 
vailed im la Vandee and Britanny, and the city 
of Lyons denied the authority of the Con ven- 
tion. Added to all this, there was no money to pay 
the troops, or to provide them with what was 
neceſſary. In ſhort, France appeared on the 
brink of deſtruction; but the repreſentatives of 
the nation did not deſpair. 

| Inſtead of liſtening to Dumourier, the Con- 
vention voted him a traitor, and ſent commiſſi- 
oners to apprehend him. Theſe however he 
ſeized, and delivered them to the Prince of 
Cobourg, as hoſtages for the ſafety of the Royal 
family. He then endeavoured to get his army 
to declare for the young Prince, but finding that 
impracticable, he went over to the enemy at the 
head of one thouſand horſe. 
After ſeveral conflicts, in which the allies 


* 
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againſt France were ſucceſsful, the latter com- 
menced the ſiege of Valenciennes. 


The exertions of the French were 3 


in proportion to their difficulties, and on the pſt 


of July, they had no leſs than eleven armies in 
the field. Cuſtine was Commander . in Chief 
of two of them, thoſe of the North and Arden- 


nes. Houchard was at the head of that of the 


Moſelle. Beaucharnais of the Rhine. Keller- 


man ofthe Alps. Brunet of the army of [taly, 


Eaſtern Pyrenees, Deflers. . Weſtern Pyrenees, 


Servan. The coaſts of Rochelle, Biron. Of Breſt, 
Canclaux. And of the coaſts of the channel 


from St. Maloes to Dunkirk, Wimpfen. On 


the whole, the French were now able to make 


head againſt the allies, but they could not pre- 


vent Valenciennes and Conde falling into their 


hands. Beſides 600,000 men who were in 


arms in the month of Auguſt, the Convention 


ordered new levies,. to the amount of four hun- 
dred thouſand more, and every man able to bear 


arms, was to riſe in maſs if neceſſary. The 


' decree itſelf will beſt explain the energy that 


* * 
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vas ow uſed. 4 From this preſent moment till 


that, when all the enemies ſhall have been dri- 


ven from the territories of the Republic, all 
Frenchmen ſhall be | in permanent readineſs for 
the fervice of the armies. The young men 
fhall march to the combat; the married men 
ſhall forge arms, tranſport provifions ; the wo- 
men ſhall make tents and cloaths, and wait in 


the hoſpitals. The children ſhall make lint, 
the old men ſhall cauſe themiclves to be carried Y 
to the public ſquares, h excite the courage of 


the warriors, to preach hatred againſt ys, 

and the unity of the Republic.” 

The Britiſh forces under the Doke of * 1 ork, 
bad deen particularly active at Valeneltanes, 

and they now went on a ſeparate expedition 

againſt Dunkirk. It however totally failed, 

and the conſequence was, that a number of 


f places were taken from the Dutch. In Spain 


the French had great ſucceſs under General 
Dagobert; ; and the King of Sardinia had the 


worſt of it in Italy. In Germany, the war was 


carried on with various fucceſs, the Generals 
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on the part of the French, who were moſt con- 
ſpicuous, being Jourdan, who had ſucceeded 
Houchard, Hoche, and Pichegru: on the part 
of the Allies, Coboargg and Wurmſer. But 

one of the moſt extraordinary events of this 


year, was the ſurrender of Toulon by its in- 
habitants to the united fleets of Spain and 
Great Britain, whereby al! the ſhips of war 
and naval ſtores in that Port were given up to 
Lord Hood, the Britiſh Admiral, on the ex- 
preſs ſtipulation that he ſhould hold them in 
truſt for the French Nation, as ſoon as Mo- 
narchy and the Conſtitution of 1789 ſhould be 
. reſtored. | EY 
Thoſe who . France inſtantly fet | 
about retaking it; and fo great was the ſur- 
prize by which it was regained, that the Engliſh 
left 13 fail of the French line behind, from 


not having time todeſtroy them. Ten ſail of 
the line were however burned, and three more 
together with five frigates had been previouſly. 
ſent away. It was on this occaſion, that Bo- 
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firſſ diſtinguiſhed et He had been 


I lieutenant in the army 1n Corſica, of which 


iſland he is a native. On Paoli's revolting to 


England, he threw up that commiſſion, and 


went to a relation near Toulon: and ſignaliz- 


ing himſelf there, he obtained a Regiment at 
the age of 24. Beſides theſe conteſts with the 
allies there was a dreadful civil war between 


the Republicans and Loyaliſts, in La Vendee, 
Lyons, and the South of France, and the moſt 
ſhocking barbaraties took place. 

I ſhall now briefley ſtate to you the principal 


preceedings ef the Convention, and thoſe in 


*S power, during this year. Farly in it a conſti- 


tution had been propoſed ſaid to be the work of 
Condorcet, a man celebrated for his talents 
and learning; but inſtead of adopting it, the 
convention formed what was called a revoluti- 
onary tribunal, It conſiſted of ix Judges 
elected by that Aſſembly, which alſo appointed 
a public accuſer and. two aſſiſtants, Twelve 


fixed jurors were likewiſe named, out of the 


— 
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department of Paris. To theſe 2 gd the judges, 
all tate crimes were referred, 


rom whoſe 
deciſion there lay no appeal : and that party in 
' the Convention which was uppermoſt, very 
ſoon made this a ready inſtrument, to cut off 
Its enemies, 
Another change at this time alſo took place. 
The executive power had been veſted in the 
uſual Miniſters, and great Officers of State, who 


were called the Executive Council, But now a 


power ſuperior to them was fixed on, under the 


names of the committees of public ſafety, and 


general welfare. The one conſiſted of ſeven 
members and the other of five: and the former 
Executive Council was to carry all their orders 
into effect. = 
Robeſpiere was at the head of the oarty call- 
ed the mountain, and the moſt deadly animo- 
ſity exiſted between them, and the Briſſotine 
faction, ſo called from Briſſot, its leader. Moſt 


- of the principal offices were filled in the begin- 


ning of this year by the latter: and the ill ſuc- 
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ur ies afforded Robeſpiere, an op- 
portunity to bring them into diſgrace with the 
Jacobins. He did ſo, and on the 31ſt of May 
a general riſing of the members of that club 
reſident in Paris, took place. The conſe- 
quence of this was the arreſt of Briſſot and 
| twenty-one more of the Deputies, the moſt 
conſpicuous for their talents, on that ſide of the 
queſtion; and from that moment Robeſpiere, 
and ſome others of the moſt infamous of the 
Mountain, directed all public affairs. A per- 
ſecution of the Briſſ tines throughout the Eing- 
dom followed. The Jacobin clubs were ex- 
tended every where; and all the Deputies that 
did not join the mountain, who eſcaped being 
arreſted, were abliged to ſave themſelves * 
flight. 3 

One of the greateſt inſtruments to the riſe of 
Robeſpiere, was the D. puty Marat, a monſter 
in the ſhape of a man. To reſcue her coun- 
try from ſueh a villain, a young lady of Nor- 
mandy, named Charlotte Corde, reſolved to 


— 
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aſfaſſinate kim. This ſhe did, by fabbing him 
in his own houſe, and inſtead of attempting to. 
eſcape ſhe gloried in the deed, A ſpeedy trial 
and execution followed, which ſhe met with the ; 
utmoſt fortitude. Had ſhe believed in Chriſti- 
anity, its precepts would have forbade her dar- 
Ing to preſume to judge, who ought to be thus 
put to death. But viewing her as one, who had 
the misfortune to be an unbeliever, ſhe ranks 
higher than Brutus; becauſe ſhe was certain of 
being executed: whereas he had the chance ot 
conqueſt, and of victory, The remains of 
Marat received a moſt ſplendid funeral and the 
honours of the Pantheon. 


| In June the Convention made a pompous de- 
claration of the Rights of Man, and alſo an 
act of 124 articles for the Conſtitution of the 
kingdom, to take place at a ſuture period. This 
was agreed to by the Sections of Patris, and af- 
terwards in various other places. Condorcet 
however wrote againſt it. For this he was or- 


dered to be arreſted; and to avoid it he put an 
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end to winke, as did alſo the Ex- Miniſter 
Roland. 5 
The Queen was now ordered before the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal; and after the moſt abomi- 
nable inſults, and a mock trial, ſhe was con- 
demned and executed. Much about the ſame 
time Briſſot and the twenty-one who were 
taken up with him, ſhared the ſame fate. | 
The abolition of the Chriſtian Ara, and 
ceaſing from labour on the ſeventh day, 
were amongſt the firſt acts of Robeſpiere. 
The months now _obflined new names, and 
conſiſted of 3o days each, the odd five being 
called the Sans Cullotides, and appointed for 
feſtivals: and every 10th day in the year, was 
to be kept in lieu of the 5th. Some new de- 
crees were alſo made againſt the Prieſts. 
In the month of September Barrere, one of 
the moſt active of Robeſpiere's party, ſince the 
Briſſotines were put down, propoſed, and the 


Convention decreed that France ſhould conti- 


nue in a ſtate of revolution, until its indepen- 
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dence was acknowledged by all the other 


powers, 


The 7th of November exhibited a new ſcene 
at Paris. Gobet, who had been Biſhop of that 


City, with his Vicars and ſeyeral others of the 
_ Clergy, marched in proceſſion to the bar of the 
Convention, . and there ſolemnly declared, -that 


the Chriſtian Religion was a lie: and on this 


- occaſion the only diſſenting voice in the Aſſem- 


bly was that of Gregoire, who had been alſo a 
Biſhop. The Churches of Paris were now or- 


dered to be ſhut up: but this was contrary to 
the general feelings of its Inhabitants, and 


Robeſpiere taking the part of the People, they 


were allowed to be re- opened. Afterwards 
however one of the Members of a Section of 
Paris made a \ peech at the bar of the Conven- 
tion againſt all revealed religion, and it was re- 
ceived with the loudeſt applauſe. From thence - 
forth the moſt ſovereign contempt for Chriſti- 
anity, was every where exhibited throughout 
France, by all who were in authority. 
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The executions under the infamous tribunal 
that had been creed, were as numerous, as 
there were perſons, whom Robeſpiere deter- 
| mined to deſtroy, and thouſands periſhed under 
the orders of this ſanguinary tyrant. Yet the. 
armies implicitly obeyed all the commands of 
the Committee of Public Safety and of the 
Convention, and at the end of 1793, France, 
that was in danger of being cruſhed at the be- 
ginning of it, wore a very formidable aſpect. 
In 1794 the ſucceſſes of the French were 
aſtoniſhing ; tho' at the beginning of it, they 
were frequently defeated. Their principal 
Generals were Pichegru, Jourdan, Dugomier 
Dagobert, Dumas, Ferrand, Lebert, and Mor- 
ceau; and thoſe of the alltes, Printe Cobourg, ? 
Beaulieu, Ciairfaitt, Kaunitz, Mollendorff,' 
Prince of Orange, and the Duke of York. 
On the 31ſt of December in conſequence of 
their victories, the French were maſters of all 
| the Auſtrian Netherlands, the greater part of 
Holland, the Principality of Liege, and the 
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territories of Spires and Worms, which they 


took from their Biſhops. The Duchy of 
Deux-ponts, which was part of. the dominions 
of the Elector Palatine, and all the territories 
of the Electors of Treves, Cologne, and 
Mentz, which lay on the South ſide of the 
Rhine. They alſo took from the Elector Pala- 
tine what he had poſſeſſed on the South ſide of 
the Rhine, and likewiſe the Duchy of Juliers. 
From the King of Pruſſia, the Duchy of Cle ves, 
and they retained what they had taken in Italy 
from the King of Sardinia. In Spain they had 
likewiſe been ſo completely victorious, that they 


were in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of the 


Provinces of Catalonia and Biſcay : and beſides 
theſe ſucceſſes againſt the allies, the rebellions 
at home were nearly put down. But tho' thus 
ſucceſsful at land, they ſuffered ſeverely at ſea, 


The principal action was on the 1ſt of June, 


when Lord Howe with 25 ſail of the line en- 
gaged the French conſiſting of 26 ſail of the. 
line, off Uſhant. The victory was complete. 
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One was ſunk during the action, and ſeven 


taken, one of which alſo ſunk, and the re- 
mainder ſaved themſelves by flight. 


The moſt material things that aroſe in France, 


as to the Convention, and perſons in power, 
I ſhall now ſhortly ſtate. As ſoon as the Moun- 
tain party had fully put down the Briſſotines 


they quarrelled among themſelves, and Dan- 


ton and Robeſpiere were oppoſed to each other. 


The latter however was the moſt powerful, 


and on the 31ſt March 1794, he had the for- 
mer arreſted, together with the Deputies La 


croix, Philippeaux and Camilles Deſmoulins. 


Ten others of Danton's party were likewiſe 


.accuſed, and all were found guilty by the Re- 


volutionary Tribunal, of Treaſon againit 
the Republic, without keeping up even the 
appearance of juſtice, They were immcdi- 
ately executed; and many others, who had 


been active in raiſing Robeſpiere to power, 


pPeriſh-d in like manner; one of whom was 


Gobet, the Biſhop who had denied Chrifti- 
anity. 
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Of the numerous executions that took place, 
that of the Princeſs Elizabeth, fiſter to Lewis 
the 16th, was peculiarly abominable. All that 
could be imputed to her, was the love ſhe bore 
her brother, which had induced her to ſhare 
his misfortunes. Her charaQer was pious, 
amiable, and virtious. In order to prevent her 
meeting the guillotine with firmneſs, ſhe was 
obliged to ſee 25 perſons ſuffer before her: but 
ſhe diſappointed her enemies, and died with 
the utmoſt fortitude. 

Robeſpiere now attempted to amuſe France, 
with a diſplay of natural religion. Before that, 
what was called the Goddeſs of Reaſon, had 
been worſhipped in different places, beautiful 
women, who were generally notorious ſtrum- 
pets, being dreſſed up for that purpoſe. But 
now the Deity was to be ſubſtituted, and David, 
a celebrated Painter, and Member of the Con- 
vention, was to ſuperintend the ornamental 
part of the buſineſs. A great Amphitheatre was 
erected in the Garden of the Thuilleries, and 

N 2 
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in the centre a Tribune was fixed for Robeſ- 
piere, as Prefident of the Convention. Hav- 
ing taken his ſeat there on the 8th of June, he 
roſe, and in the prefence of a prodigious con- 
courſe of People, of the conſtituted authorities, 
and of the Convention; he invoked the Parent of 
Nature, and talked of Virtues, to which his 


ſoul was a ſtranger. He then proceeded to a 
hideous monſter, that repreſented * Atheiſm, 
and ſetting it on fire, a majeſtic form appeared 
to riſe out of its aſhes, that was to perſonify 
Wiſdom and Philoſophy. This ceremony be- 
ing performed, he then, at the head of the 
Convention, and the others who were aſſem- | 
bled, proceeded to the Field of Mars. There 
he aſcended an eminence from which he deli- 
vered another oration on Virtue : and the whole 
concluded with Hymns and Choral Songs in 
honour of the Deity. . 

On the motion of Barrere one of the Com- 


nan * 


mittee of Public Safety, a decree now paſſed- 
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that the French armies ſhould not give quarter 
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to the Britith and Hanoverians; but to the ho- 
nour of their military it was in no inſtance 
obeyed. Every day produeed new victims to 
the vengeance or jealouſy of Robeſpiere, and 
the Priſons of Paris were crowded with perſons 
from all quarters, as every offender againſt the 
State muſt be tried in that City. At length 
however Bourdon de Loiſe one of the Conven- 
tion, had the boldneſs to attack the meaſures of 
the tyrant. | 5 

Robeſpicre had from time to time got the 
Convention to paſs decrees ſuited to his pur- 
poſes; and one lately obtained, put in ſact eve- 
ry member of it, into the power of the two 
Committees, who were his known creatures. 
Bourdon, now brought on a debate, in which 
Robeſpiere's views were ſo developed, as ſhook 
him to the foundation. Barrere, Collot d' Her- 
bois, and Bellaud Varennes, who were Mem- 
bers of the Committee of Public Safety, and 
who had hitherto been devoted to his intereſts, 
now fell off from him: and Legendre, Tallien, 
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Freron, Varennes and other Deputies, ſided 
with De Loiſe. At length they found that a 
majority were ripe for his deſtruction, and on 
the motion of V arennes his arreſt was decreed, 
without even ſuffering him to ſpeak. St. Juſt, 
Couthon, and le Bas, his principal ſupporters 
in the Committees, were alfo taken up, and 
ſo was Henriot, who had by his means obtained 
the command of the Pariſian Guards. 'The 
latter however made his eſcape, and he, toge- 
ther with the Municipality of Paris, raiſed a 
conſiderable force amongſt the Jacobines. But 
the great body of the Citizens wanted only the 
ſignal, to pull down Robeſpiere: and the Con- 
vention having declared him and his chief in- 
ſtruments to the number of 19 without the 
law; they were taken and guillotined. Amongſt 
them, beſides thoſe I have named, were a bro- 
ther of Robeſpiere, Damas the Preſident of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, and Fleuriot the 
Mayor of Paris. This Revolution happened 
on the 27th of July, and a number of the 
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moſt bloody inſtruments of. Robeſpiere after - 
wards fell on the ſcaffold, amongſt whom, 
were Fouquier Tinville the public accuſer, and 
the Revolutionary Judges and Jurors. 

The places in the two Committees vacated 
by theſe executions, were filled up by Eſchaſſe- 
riaux, Tallien, Thuriot, Breard, Lalois, and 
Trielland. Congratulations now poured in 
from the Military and every quarter. The Re- 
volutionary Tribunal was aew modelled. The 
Priſons were examined, and multitudes were 
fet at liberty: and ſoon after, on ſome f:cſh 
attempts of the Jacobines, their Clubs wee 
every where d:lfolved. ” 

Seventy-one perſons” who were Deputies, 
ood had taken part with Briſſot, were amongſt 
thoſe diſcharged from Priſon, and on the 2d. 
of December they were permitted to reaſſume 
their ſeats. This gave a decided majority in 
the Convention, to thoſe who oppoſed the 
0 3 EN BY and ſome more of Robeſpiere's 


chief Partizans were brought to trial and ex- 
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ecuted. Amongſt theſe was the Deputy Car- 
rier, who had been ſent into la Vendee, and a 
Mort extract of a letter from General Dani- 
camp, will give you ſome idea of the ſavage 
ferocity that was exerciſed there. I will 
prove that old men were maſſacred in their beds, 
that infants were murdered at their mother's 
breaſts, and that pregnant women were guil- 
lotined. The practice of drowning was not 
| confined to Nantz, it extended thirty leagues 
vp the Loire, I will demonſtrate that the men 
who now aſſume the maſk of philanthropy, 
were then the murderers.” The Convention 
followed up the execution of Carrier, by a de- 
eree offering parden to all the Loyaliſts, who 
mould deliver up their arms in a month; and 
they repealed the law, ordering their armies 
not to give quarter to the Engliſh and Hanove- 
rians. This year was remarkable for the in- 
vention of the Tellegraph in France; and the 


Air Balloons, found out ſome years before, 


were frequently uſed to reconnoitre the ſituation 
of the forces of the Allies. 
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In January 1795, owing to a moſt uncom- 
mon froſt, the French armies made ſuch pro- 
greſs i in Holland, that the Stadtholder, and the 
Britiſh forces were obliged to abandon it. An 
alliance immediately followed between the 
Dutch and the French: the latter being there- 
upon ſupplied with what they wanted, to the 


amount in value oſ nearly one million and a 
half ſterling. The Allies were ſtill further 
weakened by a treaty concluded on the 5th of 
March, between the King of Pruffia and the 
French Republic; by which the troops of the. 
latter were to be allowed to occupy the Pruſſian 
territories which they had taken on the left bank 5 
of the Rhine, till a general peace with the Ger- 
man Empire. An open was alſo left, for any 

of the States of Germany to propoſe terms, 
through the mediation of the King of Pruſſia, 
and the King of Great Britain, as EleQor of 

Hanover, and the Prince of Heſſe Caſſell, 
foon aſter took advantage of it, and likewiſe 
made peace. Before this, the Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany in Italy had alſo concluded a treaty 

N 5 


— 
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with the French; and the Spaniards, over 
whom they had freſh ſucceſſes, put an end to 
the war, on the terms of ceding their part of 
the Iſland of St. Domingo; in return for 


which the French evacuated Spain, 


Theſe alterations ſo favourable to the French, 
induced Great Britain and the Emperor of Ger- 
many to make a ſtill cloſer alliance. 'The war 
was now carried on with various ſucceſs and an 
invaſion of France took place in the month of 
July at Quiberon, in order to co-operate th 
the rebels in la Vendee. A great part of this 
foice was compoſed of Emigrants under the 
command of Count Sombrevil. But the expe- 

dition totally miſcarried, and that General, 
and a number of thoſe under him, being taken - 
priſoners, he and his officers were immediately 
ſnot as traitors, Towards the cloſe of the year 
the French had very great ſucceſs in Italy 
againſt the Sardinian and Auſtrian forces. The 
latter, at this time, had alſo the worſt of it, on 
the Rline. 
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5 
In la Vendee an i took place with 
the Royaliſts in the month of February 1795, 
and Charette and the principal chiefs of the 
V endeans, and Canmatin who was at the head 
of another body of royaliſts called Chouans, 
agreed with General Hoche who commanded 
the troops of the Republic, that they would in 
future ſubmit to the laws enacted by the Conven- 
tion. But this was not of long continuance, 
for in June hoſtilities re-commenced, and con- 
tinued during the remainder of the year. 

- = ſea, the Engliſh as uſual proved victorious. 
_ principal actions were between Admiral 
Hotham, and the French fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, in which he captured two line of battle 
ſhips: and Lord Bridport not long after gained 
a victory over another French fleet off LOrient,. 
taking three ſail of the line. The Cape of- 
Good Hope, was alſo taken from the Dutch by 
another Engliſh ſquadron, 
At home the chief events of the French 
were as follows. The Convention decreed, ; 


the free exerciſe of every form of worſhip | 
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whatſoever. They alſo decreed the arreſt of 
Billaud Varrenes, Collet &Herbois, and Bar- 


rere, Members of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and Vadier of the Committee of Ge- 
neral Welfare, all of whom had been the col- 


leagues of Robeſpiere. On the 3d. of March 


they likewiſe aſcertained the ſituation of their 


armies, and who was to command them. The 


army of the Rhine and Moſelle was placed un- 
der Pichegru. 'The army of the Sambre and 
Meuſe, under Jourdan. The army of the 
North, under Moreau, and if theſe forces 
ſhould a&t together Pichegru to command the 
whole. That of the Alps and Italy, had Kel- 
lerman. The Faſtern Pyrennees, Scherer. 
The Weſtern Pyrennees, Marceau—The 
Weſtern Coaſts, Canclaux. And the army of 
the Coaſt of Breſt, Hoche. Carnot about the 
ſame time made a report of the victories gained 


by the French, for the laſt 17 months; by 


which he ſaid, 80,000 of the Allies were ſlain, 


and 91,000 taken priſoners. 
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The Jacobins were not yet quite ſuppreſſed, 
and an inſurrection in faveur of the arreſted De- 


puties took place. Pichegru however, bappen- 


ing to be at Paris, quickly put it down, and Barrere, 
Billaud Varrenes, Collot D'Herbois and Va- 


dier were then baniſhed to Guiana, but the lat- 


ter made his eſcape. About fourteen other De- 
puties who had joined the mob, were committed 


to priſon. 


The republic was now acknowledged by the 


| King of Sweden, and an offenſive and defenſive 


alliance took place between the French and the 
Dutch, but one article was, that the latter ſhould 
pay the former a large ſum of money, and that 
France ſhould retain ſeveral of the ſtrong fron- 
tier towns. Indeed from the firſt treaty, after 
the Stadtholder fled, French Councils have en- 


| tir ely governed Holland. 


Some of the Deputies, who were Jacobian 


found means to raiſe a new inſurrection. The 


mob for a time prevailed, and entering the hall 


of the Convention, they put Ferand one of the 
members to death. Moſt of thoſe who were 
not of the Mountain, then fled; and the depu- 
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ties that remained proceeded to enad new laws: 
but a force very ſoon appeared, that put them 
down, and their decrees being repealed, the 
leaders Bourbotte, Duqueſnoi, and Duroi, were 
taken into cuſtody. The next day however, the 
21ſt of May, produced a new attempt, that 
ended in another defeat of the Jacobins. One 
in the South of France took place at the ſame 
time, and after much blood had been ſhed it met 
with the ſame fate. On this occaſion ſeveral 
Deputies and others, were convicted and execu- 
ted: And the infurre&ions being laid at the 
door of the three Deputies, that had been order- 
ed to Guiana, directi ons were ſent, that they 
ſhould be brought back, to be tried for it. Bar- 
rere however alone remained in France, the 
two others having previouſly ſailed. . Soon after 
this, the Convention aboliſhed the revolutionary 
tribunal. = 

A Committee of eleven had been appointed 
to draw up a Conſtitution for France, and on 
the 23d of June, Boiſſy D'Anglas preſented that, 
which they had formed. A diſcuſſion then ſol- 
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lowed of its different articles which took up ſe- 
veral weeks, and at length the work was com- 
pleted. T hey then decreed, that the new Legi- 
ſlature muſt have in it two-thirds of the preſent 
Convention: And both the Conſtitution and 
this decree were afterwards ſubmitted to the Peo- 
| ple, in their Primary Aſſemblies. The firſt 
was generally acknowledged, but the latter cre- 
ated great diſcontent, and ſome inſurrections. 
At length however both were agreed to, and the 
new Legiſlature having aſſembled, the DireQo- 
ry, in whom the Executive Power was now 
placed, were enſtalled on the 1ſof November. 

The ſhort outline of this new Conſtitution is 
as follows. All the territories of France, in 
which the Auftrian Netherlands was now com- 
prized, were divided into departments. Theſe 
were again ſubdivided into cantons; and theſe 
again, into communes. Primary Aſſemblies 
were then fixed where every man of the age of 
21, who paid a direct tax, had a vote for a mem- 
ber of an EleQtoral Aſſembly, and there was to 
be one of the latter choſen, for every 200 CY | 
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zens that met in the Primary Aſſemblies, and 
thoſe thus deputed muſt be of the age of 25, 
and have a certain property. Theſe Primary 


Aſſemblies were to meet once in every year, and 
chooſe ſuch Electoral Aſſembly for each depart- 
ment. This Electoral Aſſembly then returned a 
proportion of the Legiſlature, and made other 
neceſſary appointments for the Department. 

The Legiſlature conſiſted of two Councils, 
the firſt compoſed of 250, and called the Coun- 
eil of Ancients. The ſecond called the Couneil 
of 500 from the number that compoſed it. 

Theſe two Councils elected a Pirectory of five. 
The members of the Ancients, and the Directo- 
ry muſt be 40 years old, and thoſe of the 500 
2 5.— One Director was to go out by ballot eve- 

ry year, and one-third of each of the Councils, 
and to be replaced in like manner as firſt appoint- 

ed. The DireQory had the nomination of all 
the officers of the army and navy, of ambaſſa- 
dors, and of the great officers of State. The 
five Directors now choſen, were, Reveillere 
Lepaux, Reubel, Latourneur de la Manche, 
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the Abbe Sieyes, and Barras. The four firſt, 
were men of low birth, but the laſt had been a 
Viſcount. On Seyes declining to act, Carnot 
was appointed. He had been a member of Ro- 
berſpierre's Committees, but had eſcaped the ge- 
neral odium thrown on them, by confining him- 
ſelf to the direction of the armies; which he 
had done with ſo much ability, as to be ſaid to 
organize victory, The reſidence of the Direct- 
ory, was the Palace of the Luxemburgh. 
Their dreſſes of State were magnificent, and 
they were attended with guards. The robes of 
the two Councils were alſo very elegant, and the 
Legiſlature altogether, at leaſt equalled the Mo- 
narchical Government, in exterior ſhow, 
An academy of 144 members was now eſta- 
| bliſhed for the encouragement of the ſciences, 
and men the moſt diſtinguiſhed for their learning 
and talents, were amongſt them. Schools were 
alſo erected throughout the departments, the 
maſters of which were choſen by juries: But 
the firſt of all knowledge, that of the ſcriptures, 
was not only neglected, but diſcountenanced, 
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if not prohibited. In this year the young Prince 
Louis the 17th died in priſon, and the Princeſs : 
Charlotte Antoinette the only remaining off- 
ſpring of the unfortunate Louis the 16th and 
his Qucen, was exchanged for the Commiſſion- 
ers delivered up to the Emperor by Dumourier. 
In the year 1796 the war was carried on with 
various ſucceſs in Germany, the chief Gene- 
rals on the part of the Allies, being the Arch- 8 
duke Charles, Kray, Nauendorff, the Prince of 
Wictemberg, the Prince of Conde, Frolich, 
Hotze, the Prince of Fruſtenberg, Prince Fre- 
| derick of Orange, Prince John of Lichter- 
tein, and General Wartenſleben, and on the 
part of the French, Maiceau, Pichegru, Mo- 
freau who ſucceeded Pichegru, Kleber, Jourdan, 
Bournonville, and St. Cyr. At fiſt the French 
overrun a great part 'of Germany, but latterly 
the Archduke was every where ſucceſsful, and 
drove them out of it. Moreau however moſt 
highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his retreat. And 
the Circle of Suabia and the Margrave of Baden 
made peace with the French, as did alſo the 
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| EleQor of Saxony, and all the Princes of his 
Houſe, In Italy, the ſucceſs of France, under 
Bonaparte, was rapid beyond example. In a 
few days of each other, he gained three victo- 
ries, the conſequence of which was, a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms, and afterwards a peace with the 
King of Sardinia. A ſuſpenſion of arms alſo 
took place in May, between Bonaparte, and the 
Duke of Parma: And in the ſame month he 
gained a great victory over Beaulieu who com- 
manded the Auſtrians at Lodi. He then made 
himſelf maſter of all Lombardy ; and he took Lo- 
retto and Ancona from the Pope. With the lat- 
ter he now entered into an armſtice; as he did 
alſo with the King of Naples. His next ſtep 


was to take poſſeſſion of Leghorn, without how 
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ever actually declaring war with its Sovereign 
the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, it being only for 
the avowed purpoſe of ſeizing Engliſh property 
there, moſt of which, was however previouſly 
removed. : SE 

In July Bonaparte had a battle with General 
Wurrnſer at Caſtiglione, which laſted five days, 
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in which * was completely victorious, the Auf- 
trians having 6000 men killed and wounded and 

I 5,000 taken priſoners. The French Generals 
Maſſena and Soret, were not however equally 


fortunate in another quarter. In Auguſt Bona- 


parte again defcated Wurmſer and had further 
ſucceſſes. In September in another action he 
took 4000 Priſoners, and Maſſena m a different 
quarter defeated the Auſtrians taking upwards of 


6, ooo of them. To retrieve his affairs, Wurm 


ſer now made a great attack on the French, but 
he was defeated at all points, by Bonaparte: 
And the latter following up his blow, in a ſhort 
time made 16,900 priſoners, and ſeized on im- 


menſe ſtores of every military kind. Wurmſer 


then took ſhelter in the ſtrong fortreſs of Man- 


tua; ſoon after which the King of Naples made 
peace with the French republic; as did alſo, the 
Duke of Parma. 


In November the Auſtrians being greatly re- 


inforced in Italy, and headed by their Generals 


Alwinzi and Davidovich, attacked Bonaparte. 


At firſt they were able to make him fall back, 
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and uncover the blockade of Mantua. But he 
ſoon after engaged them for eight days running; 


and the Field Marſhal Alvinzi loſt 12,000 men 
in killed, wounded and priſoners. The con- 


queror then defeated Davidovich, and made his 
rear guard priſoners; after which the blockade 
of Mantua was re commenced. 

At ſea, the Engliſh were again as uſual ſuc- 
cefeful, and almoſt all the Dutch poſſeſſions in 
the Eaſt Indies fell into their hands. So alfo did 
nearly the remainder of the French Weſt India 
iſlands: And Sir George Keith Elphinſtone 
took a Dutch ſquadron of three ſail of the line 


and ſome ſmaller veſſels. At the commencement 


of the French revolution, the following is ſup- 


poſed to have been the relative ſituation of the 


line of battle ſhips in Europe, which in fact 


means the world; from whence you may judge 
of the alteration that has ſince taken place.— 
Spain 752—Portugal 1o—- Naples re—Venice 26 
— Turks 80—Holland 87—Denmark 38—Swe- 


den 27—-Ruſſia 67—France 81— Great Britain 
12 1 
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The Loyaliſts in La Vendee were nearly ſub- 


dued by General Hoche in the courſe of this 


year; and their Chiefs, Charette, and Stofflett, 


together with a number of inferior officers, 


were taken and ſhot. 


Ia regard to the interior proccedings of the 


French republic, in the year 1796, a deſperate 


conſpiracy was formed at Paris, the beginning of 


May, the object of which, was the maſſacre of 


the Legiſlative Body, and the Dire&ory : But 


the chief Conſpirators were detected and ſeized 


in time to prevent it. The Prince of Peace, ſo 
created, from having been the Spaniſh Miniſter 


who concluded the treaty with France, and who 
was very high in favour with the King and 
Queen of Spain, now brought about a treaty of 
alliance offenſive and defenſive, between his 
maſter and the French. This was ſigned the 
29th of Auguſt; and previous to it, Spain ac- 


| knowledged the Dutch republic, which had 


formed a National Cenvention ſimilar to that of 


France: and Portugal alſo renewed her commer- 
| cial intercourſe with Holland. In October, the 
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Britiſh Cabinet thought proper to ſend Lord 
Malm ſbury to Paris to treat of peace, · but in 
December it totally broke off, each ſide alledg- 
ing the other was the cauſe of it. When the 
Corſicans revolted under Paoli, they put them- 
ſelves under the protection of the King of Great 
Britain, acknowledging him as their Sovereign: 
But the great body of the people were againſt 
this, and Sir Gilbert Elliott its Viceroy was 
obliged towards the end of this year, to abandon 
it, after which it again became a department of 
France. 

In the campaign of 1797 the ff action of 


conſequence in Germany, was between Gene- 


ral Hoche, who was appointed to the command 


of the army of the Sombre and Meuſe, and the 


Auſtrians under General Kray, who was defeat- 


ed with the loſs of 4000 men killed and wound- 


ed. Hoche and Moreau had alſo ſome further 


ſucceſſes, when a treaty was ſigned between Bo- 
naparte and the Emperor, afterevents in another 
quarter, which I ſhall briefly give you an ac- 
count of. In the beginning of January the 
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French met ſome checks i in Italy under their Ge- 
nerals Angereau and Joubert, but towards the 


cloſe of that month the Auſtrians who were com- 


manded by General Alvinzi, had ſeveral deſpe- 


rate conflicts with Bonaparte. In one of theſe 


4000 Auſtrians got into a ſituation that obliged 
them to lay down their arms. In another, be- 
fides anumber whe periſhed, 13,000 more were 
made priſoners: And in a third 6,000 infantry 
and 700 cavalry ſurrendered. Thus was the 5th | 
great army ſent by the Emperor into. Italy de- 
ſtroyed; and the fall of Mantua was the conſe- 


quence. 


Bonaparte now turned his arms againſt the 
Pope, who had joined the allies, and he there 
met in fact nothing that could be called reſiſtance. 
His Holineſs being totally unequal to the conteſt 


_ courted peace, which u as granted on the follow- 


ing terms. He renounced all connexion with 
the Coalition of Crowned Heads. Engaged to 
diſpand his new raiſed troops, and to ſhut all his 


Ports againſt thoſe at war with France. He alſo 


ceded Avignon and the Venaiſſan, at the ſame 
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time agreeing to pay 30 millions of livres, and 
to furniſh 16,000 horſes. He was likewiſe to 
deliver up 100 articles of ſculpture and painting 
to be fixed on by French Commiſſioners. 
Theſe were to be ſent to Paris, and amegaſt them 
was the ſtatue of the Apollo of Belvedere, one 5 
of the fineſt in the world. 500 of the moſt va- e 


luable manuſcripts at Rome were alſo to be given 
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up, and the French were to keep the principal 
places they had taken. 
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A new- Auſtrian army under the command of 
the Archduke Charles was now ſent to Italy. 
Eut the French were again ſucceſsful, and Bona- 


parte, with the Generals under him ia tue month 
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of March, defeated them in ſeveral battles ; and 
after killing great numbers in the field, and ma- 
king 20, 000 priſoners, he drove them out of the 
Venetian States, the lower Carniola, Carinthia, 
and the whole of the Tyroleſe. In the midſt of 
this rapid ſucceſs he addreſſed a letter to the Arch- - 
duke propoſing peace, but it not being attended to 
the French proceeded, and gaining ſreſh ſuc- 


ceſſes, the Archduke was obliged to take ſhelter 
„„ O 
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in the heart of Auſtria, whilſt Bonaparte direct- 
ed his courſe towards Vienna. This occaſioned 
the ſigning the preliminaries of peace at Leoben 
on the 18th of April, between the Emperor and 
Bonaparte, and hoſtilities ſoon aſter ceaſed, both 
in Italy and Germany. A brief account was 
at this time delivered to the two Councils at Paris | 
of the French ſucceſſes from the 8th September 
1 793, to the i0th February 1797. « Gained 261 
| victories, of which 31 were pitched battles 
killed 152,600 of the enemy—197, 784 were 
made priſoners—2 38 ſtrong places, beſides 319 
forts, camps, and redoubts were taken, and like - 
wiſe a vaſt quantity of cannon, ammuaition, . 
: Bonaparte now accuſed the Venetians, in a 
letter to their Doge, of groſs miſconduct on 
their part, and 1t ended in a treaty concluded in 
May, by which they ceded-the whole of Terra 
Firma, and agreed that the fort of Venice ſhould 
be occupied by the French. They alſo agreed 
to farniſh 80 millions of livres; and to make 
ſuch change, as were pointed out, in the form of 


their Government ; which was almoſt immedi- 
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ately put in execution. Not very long after this, 
Bonaparte ſeized on all their ſhipping, overturn- 
ed their Government, and in his arrangement 
with the Emperor gave the city of Venice, and 
the greater part of its territories to him, in lieu 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands. 'The remainder he 
incorporated with the new Ciſalpine Republic | 
which he formed, and of which Milan was the 
Capital. The articles entered into with the Em- 
peror were ratified at Udina on the 17th of Oc- 
tober, and much. about the ſame time Genoa, 
under the French influence, changed its Govern- 
ment, into that of a Repreſentative one, and 
took the name of the Ligurian Republic. With 
the Dukes of Modena and Parma a conditional 
treaty was made by which they were to pay cer- 
tain ſums of money, and to deliver up a certain 
number of their moſt valuable pictures to be ſent 
to Paris. Peace being thus concluded on the Con- 
tinent, the great military force of France was 
directed againſt Great Britain, and an army was 


formed on the weſtern coaſts which was called 
G 
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the army of England. In the interior, the Loy- 
aliſts were ſcarcely any where in open hoſtilities. 
By ſea, England was ſtill more ſuperior than : 
ever. Beſides inferior viQories 3 two very 
ſplendid ones were obtained in this year. On 
the 14th. of, February fir John Jervis with 15 
ail. of the line, fix of .which were three deck- 
ers, eight of 74, and one of 64, fell in with 
the Spaniſh fleet commanded by John Joſeph 
de Cordova which conſiſted of 2) ſail of the 
line, one of which was a four decker of 1 36 
guns, ſix of 112 guns each, two of 84, and 
eighteen of 74. By a ſkilful manceuvre, far 
John broke. through them, ſo as to engage a 


part of it, without the remainder being able to 
get into action. The reſult was, the capture 
of four ſhips of the Spaniſh line. In this con- 
teſt Commodore Nelſon peculiarly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, and fir John Jervis was created Earl of 
St. Vincent, this cclebrated battle being fought, 
off the Cape, that bears that name. 'The 
other remarkable victery was obtained by Ad- 


miral Duncan off the Texel, over the Dutch. 


- 5 - 
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He had ſeven ſhips of 74, ſeven of 64, and 
two of 50. His opponent Admiral De Winter 
had four of 74, five of 68, two of 64, and 
four of 56. The engagement was deſperate 
and bloody, but it ended in Admiral Duncan's 
taking nine fail of their line, and he alſo was 
created a Britiſh Peer. 


As to the ſtate of affairs in France, there 


was ſtill conſpiracy after conſpiracy at Paris. 


In March one-third of each of the Councils 


went out by lot; and previous to the eleQion 


of thoſe who were to ſucceed them, the Di- 


rectory ſent a meſſage to the Council of 500. 


complaining of the weakneſs of their power, 


and the increaſe of the Royaliſts and Anarchiſts, 


at the ſame time recommending a new oth 


againſt Royalty, This after conſiderable de- 


bate was carried, and was as follows. 1 


promiſe attachment and fidelity to the Republic h 


and the Conſtitution of the 3d. year, and I 
pledge myſelf to defend them with all my pow- 
er againſt the attacks of Royalty and Anarchy.“ 


Amongſt thoſe who were now elected into the 
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Council of 500. was General Pichegru, and 


on his taking his ſeat he was unanimouſly cho- 


ſen Preſident, Latourneur at this time went 


out of the Directory, and Barthelemy, who 
had been employed indifferent negociations was 
elected in his room. = 
Both Councils ſhewed great diſatisfadion, as 
to the conduct of the Directory in what related 


to finance: and that of 500. came to reſolu- 


tions, that were in fact, to take the public 


purſe out of cheir hands. Pichegru ſome time 


afterwards alſo preſented a plan, depriving 


them of the right of naming the officers of 
the National Guards. The Directory on their 


part, made ſome changes in their Miniſters, at 


the ſame time ordering General Hoche to ad- 


vance towards Paris at the head of an army, 


And the majority of them not long af- 


terwards ſent General Angereau, with a body 
of troops to the Council of 500, where he ſeized 
Pichegru and ſeveral other Members and then 


| ſhut up the halls of both Councils. On this 


Carnot one of the DireQory made his eſcape, 
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but Barthelemy, acids of them was arreſted, 
by order of the other three: who publiſhed a | 
proclamation, juſtifying what they had done, if 
and the Councils being purged of the Mem- 1 


bers moſt obnoxious to the Triumvirate, were 


permitted to reaſſume their ſittings. In the 

Council of 500, many reſolutions were now 

come to againſt the Emigrants, and ſeveral of 

the Deputies that had been impriſoned, were 

ordered to be tranſported, amongſt whom was 
Pichegru and Boiſſy d'Anglois. The two new 

Directors were Francois de Neufchatcav, 
Merlin. 

Lord Malmeſbury bad been ſent to Lifle, to. 
negcciate on the part of Great Britain, for 
peace : but this new change in France, putting 
a total end to that buſineſs, he returned to En- 
gland. A treaty offenſive and defenſive was 


ſoon after entered into, between the French 


and 


and the King of Sardinia: andin conſequence 
of that before concluded. with the Emperor, 


La Fayette, and ſome others regained their 
liberty. 8 | 
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The principal militar ry events of 1798 were 


in Switzerland, lraly and Egypt. In the firſt 


of theſe, there were two parties, the Ariſto- 


crats, and Democrats, and a conſiderable 


French force was ſent to aid the latter in form- 


ing it into one repreſentative Republic, under 


the title of the Helvetic. This was acknow- 
ledged after a great deal of blood being ſhed, 
and their Directory were inſtalled in May. 

On the 26th. of December, an inſurrection 


took place at Rome, the object of which was 


to deftroy ſome of the French who were in that 


capital. During it Duphoz one of the French ge- 
nerals was killed, and a brother of General Bo- 
naparte's w ho was ambaſſador to the Pope, nar- 
rowly eſcaped aſſaſſination. To revenge this, 


General Berthier was ſent to Rome at the head 


of 12,000 French. That government was 


then totally overthrown, and five Conſuls with 


A French Dictator were placed at the head of 
the Eccleſiaſtical State. Towards the cloſe of 
this year the Fiench declared war againſt the 
Kings of Sardinia and Naples, as did the King 
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of Great Britain, againſt . the Ligurian and 
Roman Republics. | 

The war with the King of Sardinia was of 


very ſhort duration, for on the gth of Decem- 
ber, he formally ſigned a ſurrender of all his 


Italian dominions, to be diſpoſed of as the 


French thought proper, on the terms of his 


being allowed to remove himſelf and his family 


to the Iſland of Sardinia. He alſo ordered the 


Piedmonteſe army to conſider itſelf united to 


that of France, and to obey the French com- 


mander in chief. And he engaged that no ſhips 


of any power at war with France, ſhould en- 
ter the ports of Sardinia. 


At firſt the Neapolitan forces under General 


Mack had ſome ſucceſs : but before the end of : 


the vear, the French under the Generals Cham- 


pionet, and Macdonald, gained ſeveral victories, 


which in fact annihilated the Neapolitan army, 
and the Royal Family took ſhelter in the Ffſland 
of Sicily. Much about the ſame time, the Engliſh 

made themſelves maſters of Leghorn, and a 


Iittle before, they took the Iſland of Minorca. 


| 
4 
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Bonaparte with the flower of the army of 
Italy amounting to about 49,000 men, em- 
barked at Toulon for Egypt, and in his way to 
it, he made himſelf maſter of the Iſland of 
Malta, remarkable for its harbours, and great 
ſtrength: but it gave him little or no oppoſition, . 


and the Knights, to whom it belonged, muſt 
| have ſecretly agreed to its ſurrender. He then 


proceeded, and eſcaping the Engliſh fleet, 
landed in July at Alexandria; ſoon after which, 


the fleet that convoyed him was deſtroyed, and 

all his reſources from France, were utterly cut 
off, This however did not diſmay him, and 

he in a ſhort time made himſelf maſter of ' 

__ Grand Cairo, defeating the Mamelucs in every 


engagement. Before the end of the year, he 


was in fact maſter- of Egypt, and had conſider- 


ably added to his forces, by the addition of ma- 


ny of its inhabitants. 

One of the greateſt naval viQories, ever 
gained by the Britiſh flag, was obtained on the 
iſt. of Auguſt, 1798. 'The French fleet under 
the command of Admiral Brueys after landing 
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Bonaparte and his army, anchored in a bay at 
the mouth of the Nile, that was full of ſhoals, 
and they were in line of battle, flanked by 


numerous gun boats, four frigates, and a bat- 


' tery of guns and mortars on an Iſland in their 


van, Their force conſiſted of 13 fail of the 


line, and Admiral Nelſon, who had gone ig 


purſuit of them, had alſo the like number, 


but one of them ran aſhore, and did not get 


into action. Notwithſtanding their ſtrong po- 


ſition, Nelſon reſolved to attack them, and the 


battle commenced about ſunſet. The conſe- 


quence was, that two ſhips of the French line, 


one of which was the Admirals of 120 
guns, were burned, and nine ſhips of the line, 
and two frigates were taken, - after a long and 
bloody conteſt, in which Brueys loſt his life. 
The other two ſail of the line, together with 
two frigates, made their eſcape. Admiral Nel- 
ſon in conſequence of this, was honored with 
a Britiſh Peerage, and he received a handſome 
preſent from the Grand Seigntor, | 
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The interior matters of France, were not 
very important this year. There was a meeting 
at Raſtadt, between Ambaſſadors from France, 
and the Emperor and German powers, to make 
a laſting ſettlement, founded on the articles 
agreed to at Udina, or as it is ofiener called, 
the treaty of Campo Formio. Nothing eſfec- 
tual was however concluded, and it became 
evident that war was likely to recommence. 
A few light hoſtilities took place at ſea, be- 
tween the French and Americans, which were 
ſoon put an end to, as was alſo ſome revolts at 


nome, particulaily one in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands. _ 


Of all the ſingular years that France has ex- 
perienced that of 1799, is the moſt cxtraor- 
dinary, and as Bonaparte is the moſt conſpicu- 
ous figure in it, I ſhal} begin with giving you 
an account of him, till his inſtaliation as Grand ; 
Conſul of France. Having effectuallyß put 
down his opponents in Egypt, he proceeded to 
organize that country, He alſo prevailed on 


ſeveral young Mamelues and white and black 
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ſlaves, to enroll themſelves in his army. By 


acknowledging the religion of Mahomet, he 


made the Divan for a time co-operate with his 


views: but in October 1798 a very ſerious in- 
ſurrection took place at Grand Cairo, which 
ended however in a great deſtruction of its in- 
habitants, and a decided victory in favour of the 
| French. | 2 5 . 

Having ſettled every thing in Egypt Bona- 
parte penetrated into Paleſtine and Syria, and 
beſieged the City of D'Acre. There he was 
repulſed with a dreadful ſlaughter, chiefly ow- 
ing to a ſmall detachment of Engliſn, from a 
ſquadron commanded by Sir Sidney Smith; and 
he was forced to abandon his enterpriſe, and 
retreat to Egypt. He was afterwards purfued 
by a Turkiſh army, which he overthrew, with 
vaſt ſlaughter, at Aboukir: but the Grand 
Vizir being advancing at the head of 1 $2,000 
men, he took the reſolution of ſecretly return- 
ing to F.urope, at the ſame time writing to Kle- 
ber the next in command, to make the beſt 


terms he could for himſelf and his army. He 
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then, in a ſingle ſhip made good his voyage, 
and landed in France, in the month of Octo- 
ber 1799. 

It is here neceſſary to ſtate the leading facts as 
to the Directory and two Councils, previous to 
his arrival. Every thing being miſmanaged 
both abroad and at home, the Council of 500 
demanded information as to both. This was 
evaded, but the Directory appeared to be rouſed 
by it, and anew army was ordered to be raiſed, 
to be called the Army of the Alps. It did 
not however ſatisfy the two Councils, who now 
declared their fittings permanent. They then 
annulled the election of Treilhard to the Di- 


rectory, who had come in, in the place of 


Neufchateaux, as having been informal, ſub- 


ſtituting Gohter in his ſtead, After this altera- 
125 tion, an anſwer. was given to the Council of : 
soo, but it was unſatisfactory, and at ihe ſame 
. time reflected on that body. This produced 
new commotions, which ended in the two Di- 
rectors Merlin and Lepaux, reſigning, their 
places being filled by Roger Ducos, and Ge- 
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neral Moulins, and Seyes was at the ſame time 
made Preſident of the Directory. That body 
now gave a full account of the ſtate of public 
affairs. By it, it appeared, that no regular laws 
exiſted, That innumerable crimes were every 
where committed. That the revenues of the 
State were plundered. And that in fact the 


country was on the brink of ruin. 


The Council of 500 on receiving this infor- 


mation denounced the Ex-Directors Merlin, 


Treilhard, Rewbell, and Reveilliere, as having 
connived at peculation, violated the ſovereignty 
of the people, and endeavoured to overthrow 


the Republic. They alſo made ſome regulati- 


ons, as to the finances, and they reſcinded the. 


fentence that had formerly paſſed againſt Bar- 
rere. But they were able to do nothing ef- 
fectual, and the moſt dreadful parties prevailed, 
particularly in the Council of 500. The Di- 
rectory was alſo divided, Seyes and Ducos 


being in the minority. Such was the ſtate of 


affairs when Bonaparte arrived at Paris. 
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eyes, Ducos, and a large majority of the 
Council of Ancients immediately reſolved on 
a revolution, headed by this celebrated man. 
With their approbation in the night between 
the 8th. and 9th. of November, he aſſembled 
a large body of troops, and in the morning 
ſurrounded the halls of both Aſſemblies. The 
Council of Ancients ſoon after decreed, as they 
had a right to do by the Conſtitution, that the 
ſittings of the Legiſlative body ſhould be trans- 
ferred to the commune of St. Cloud, where 
they were to meet next day at noon. They at 

the ſame time appointed Bonaparte, to carry 
this edict into execution, and for that purpoſe 
they gave him the command of all the military 
in and about Paris. But the Council of An- 
cients now took upon them totally to overthrow 
the Conſtitution. They aboliſhed the Direc- 
tory, ſubſtituting {ad interim) an executive 
conſular committee of three, who ſhould have 
all the powers exerciſed by the Directory; and 
Bonaparte, Seyes, and Roger Ducos, were : 
appointed, They then proceeded to adjourn 
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the meeting of the Legiſlative Body to the 20th 


November, and they voted the expulſion. of 
61 members, from the two Councils, as being 
Jacobins. They next decreed that each Coun- 


eil ſhould depute 21 members, to act for it, and 
that ſuch deputies ſhould co-operate, in all ne- 


ceſſary meaſures, with the Conſuls. 


When Bonaparte entered the hall of £99, 


to acquaint them of what the Ancients had 
done, about 20 of the members drew their ſti- 


lettos to aſſaſſinate him. Some ſoldiers however 


ruſhed in, and carried him off, The Preſi- 


dent was now called on to put the queition of 
outlawry on Bonaparte, but a military detach- 


ment prevented it, and the hall was quickly 


cleared. Thoſe who agreed with the Ancients, 
however ſoon after returned, and voted for 
what had been done. An attempt made next 
day, by ſome of the Council. of 500 to meet 
at St. Cloud, was defeated ; and no further re- 
ſiſtance took place. | 2 

* he three Conſuls inſtantly a on thelk 


functions, and in the beginning of December 
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they ſubmitted a new n to the Phb- 
ple. It was almoſt unanimouſly adopted, 
and the principal heads are as follows. 
The Citizens of every communal diſtri were 
to appoint a tenth part of their number to act 
for them; and out of theſe the public functi- 
onaries of diſtriQts were to be taken. The Ci- 
tizens thus choſen by the commune, were alſo 
to chooſe a tenth of their number, Who were 
to make out a third liſt, of a tenth part of 
themſelves who were to be eligible to ail public 
national functions. A ſenate was eſtabl ſhed, 
the members of which were to continue for life. 
Theſe ſenators muſt be at leaſt forty years of 
age, and they were incapable of holding any 
other public function. All the liſts of perſors 
eligible for public national functions were to be 
ſent to the ſenate; and it formed them into 
one general hſt; out of which the Legiſlators, 
the Tribunes, the Conſuls, the Judges of Caſ- 
ſation, and the Commiſſaries of Reſponſibility 
muft be taken. Every new law was to origi- 


nate from the government, and muſt ultimately 
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be laid before the ſenate, to be rejected or ap- 


proved of by it. The ſittings of the ſenate to 


be in private. Citizens Seyes and Ducos, to 


reſign their places as Conſuls, and in conjunc- 
tion with the three Conſuls to be appointed, to 


nominate in the firſt inſtance, a majority of 


the Senate. Seyes and Ducos, to be two of 


thoſe Senators, and that body then to complete 
the number of ſixty: and every year after to 


7 


add two, till they amounted to 80, which num 


ber they were never to excegd. The Senate to. 


fill up all vacancics in its own body. The Tri- 


bunate to be compoſed of one hundred mem- 


bers, of 25 years of age, at the Jcaſt, to be 
renewed by fifths every year, out of the Nati- 


onal Liſt of eligible perſons, but thoſe going 


out, might be re- appointed. The government 
to name all new members, but the Senate to 
have the power of rejefting them. The Tri- 
bunate were to diſcuſs every new law offered by 


Government, and whether they approved or 


rejected it, they were to ſend three Orators to 
aſſign their reaſons. before the Legiſlative Body. 
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'The Legiſlative Body to conſiſt of 300 mem- 
bers, each not leſs than thirty years of age. 
It to change one-fifth of its members every 
year, and thoſe going out not eligible to ſerve 
again, till after the interval of one year. This 
Body was to fit fonr months every year, and 
as often beſide, as Government ſhould think 
proper to aſſemble them. The Legiſlative 
Body was to enact or reject the Law by ſecret 
ſcrutiny, without any diſcuſſion, but not till 
after they had heard the Orators, ſent from the 
Tribunate. The ſittings of it, and the Tribu— 
nate to be public, but not more than 200 per- 
ſons not members, to be preſent at the ſittings 
of either. The annual ſalary of a Tribune 
to be 15,000 francs, that of. a Legiſlator, 
10,000, and of a Senator, £1,000 ſterling. 
ie election of the Conſuls, Tribunes, Legi- 
flators, and Commiſſaries of accounts, to be in 
the Senate; and that body was alſo to decide 
on all conſtitutional] queſtions. 5 

The Executive government to conſiſt of a 
Grand Conſul, and two ſubordinate ones, to 
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hold their offices for ten years, but in the firſt 


inſtance, the 3d Conſul to have it only five 
years: and Bonaparte, Combaceres, and Le 


Brun, were now fixed on without any election. 


The Grand Conſul was to promulgate the laws 
—to name and revoke the: council of ſtate at 
pleaſure—to appoint the Miniſters, Ambaſſadors, 


Foreign Agents, Officers of the Army and Navy, 


and the members of local adminiftration, and 


remove them when he thought proper. He was 
alſo to appoint all judges, criminal and civil, 
as well as juſtices of peace, but theſe he was not 


to remove unleſs for miſbehaviour. The two 


_—_ Confuls had ſome particular nominal pow- 


ers, but were to be, in fact, merely aſſiſtants to 


the Grand Conſul, over whom they had no 


controul. The Executive Government to 
manage all political relations abroad: but decla- 


rations of war, and treaties of peace, alliance, 


| and commerce, muſt be propoſed, diſcuſſed, de- 


creed and promulgated in the ſame manner as a 
new law. The three Conſuls in conſequence. 


of this conſtitution, were inſtalled at Paris, on 
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Chriſtmas day 1799, and they and the Tribunate 
Legiſlative councils commenced their func- 
tions the next day. I ſhall now proceed to the 
chief military events of this year. 
In conſequence of ſome ſecret articles in the 
treaty of Campo Formio, between the Emperor 
and Bonaparte, a congreſs took place at Raſtadt, 
compoſed of deputies from the Emperor, the 
different German ftates, and thoſe of F rance. 
This had been ſpun out, till the beginning of 
the year 1799, when it became pretty evident 
that new hoſtilities were meditated, and that 
Ruſſia was about to ſend a very conſiderable 
force to the Emperor. At length war re- com- 
menced, and the French deputies at Raſtadt, 
Bonier, Roberjot, and Debry, ſet out on the 
night of the 28th of April, with their ſervants 
and families, on their return home. But they 
had ſcarocly got out of the town, when they 
were ſtopped. by a body of horſe. The depu- 
tie Bo er and Roberjot were then maſſacred, 
and Debry ſeverely wounded, tho? he afterwards 
recovered. The papers of the deputies were 
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carried away, and 3 trunks were plundered; 

but all perſonal injury was confined to them. 
It is thus manifeſt I think, that.it was no com- 
mon rubbery ; but the true ſource of this abo- 
minable tranſaQion remains to be aſcertained. 
Before open hoſtilities took place with the 
5 Emperor, the French were engaged in war with 
the Kings of Sardinia and Naples, in Italy; 
and in the month of February, they had in fact, 
overturned both governments. Their ſucceſs 
however was of ſhort duration, and a powerful 
Auftrian army being ſent to Italy under Gene- 
ral Kray, they received ſeveral overthrows, In 
the Griſons country, the conflict was nearly 
equal; and ſuch was the ſtate of affairs, when 
the Auſtrians in Italy were joined by a large 
body of Ruſſians, under Marſhal Suwatrow, 
who took the command of both armies, Mo- 
reau was oppoſed to him with very inferior num- 
bers, and in a battle that followed near Milan, 
after a dreadful laughter on both ſides, the 
latter was obliged to retreat. Suwarrow did 


not ſail to follow up this ſucceſs, and the affairs 
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of the French in Italy, began to wear a very 
deſperate aſpect. 

Macdonald who commanded a French in 
Rome and Naples, was! now in danger of being 
cut off. To prevent it, he and Moreau endea- 
voured to form a junction. Many deſperate bat- 
tles followed, and particularly one near Aleſſ- 
andria, in which Moreau loſt near 20, ooo men, 
after which he retreated with the remainder, 
which were not more than 12,000. Freſh for- 
ces were however ſent into Italy, and the com- 
mand was given to General Joubert. On the 
I5th of September following, was fought the 
deciſive battle of Novi. The ſlaughter was 
dreadful on both ſides, but the Auſtrians and 
| Ruſſians gained the day, and the French were 
ſoon after nearly expelled from Italy. Suwar- 
row for theſe ſucceſſes, was created Prince Itali- 
cus, by his maſter, Paul the firſt; and Joubert 
being killed, Moreau, who had ſerved under 
him at Novi, as a volunteer, re-aſſumed the 
command. The King of Naples, who had fled 


to Sicily, was now reſtored, and the territories 
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of the church were taken poſſeſſion of by the 


troops of the Emperor, as was alſo the Italian 
territories of the King of Sardinia. The French 


were now diſpoſſeſſed of every thing in Italy, 
Genoa alone excepted, 


In Switzerland, the Archduke Charles had the 


worſt of it, and Suwarrow marched to his aid: 
But Maſſena who commanded againſt the Ruſ- 
ſians, totally defeated them; obiiging them to 


take ſhelter i in the Grifons country. Suwarrow 


was now loud in his complaints againſt the Auf- 
trians, for having brought him by falſe intelli- 


gence, into this ſituation, He therefore ceaſed 


to act with them, till he received orders from his 


maſter, and it ended in the return of the Ruſſian 


forces to their own country. In Germany, ſe- 


veral actions were fought during this year, but 


nothing material took place. The moſt deſpe- 
rate battle there, was that at Stockach, between 
the Archduke Charles and Jourdan, when after 
great ſlaughter, the former had the beſt of it. In 


Egypt, Kleber had made a treaty with the grand 


Vizir, who was at the head of 1 50, co men, 
vol. IX, P 
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y which the troops under his command, were 
to be cor:veyed ſafe to France. But this, the 
Engliſh fleet in that. quarter would not ſuffer, 
and hoſtilities re-commencing, the French gave 
the Vizir a dreadful overthrow; after which, 
the foi ces of the latter, were for the.moſt part 
diſperſed. . | 
The only military event, beſides theſe that 
is worth notice in this year was, the Britiſh in- 
vaſion . of Holland. By land it was totally un- 
ſucceſsful, and after loſing a great number of 
men, the remainder were ſuffered to re-embark, 
en the humiliating terms, of Great Britain re- 
kaſing ſome thouſands of French and Dutch 
priſoners, either ſeamen or landſmen, at the op- 
tion of the Governments of Franee and Holland. 
At ſea, however, a Britiſh fleet entered the prin- 
cipal Dutch ports, and captured without a bat⸗ 
tle, nearly what was leſt of their navy; and on 
this occaſion, one of 74 guns — five of 68 
one of 64 - three of 54 —ſeven frigates—a ſloop | 
cf war, and a number of merchantmen fel into 


their hands. A body of Ruſſian forc © had 
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gone with the Engliſh on this expedition, and 
ſuffered ſeverely. They alſo complained of the 
treatment they received from their allies, and 
have fince abandoned the Britiſh intereſt. _ 
The year 1800 commenced with an overture 
of peace from Bonaparte, to the King of Great 
Britain, and another at the ſame time, to the 
Emperor of Germany. Both were rejected, 
and this extraordinary man then ſet about the 
molt aſtoniſhing exertions. By a wiſe conduct, 
he ſettled the buſineſs of la Vendee, and all at- 
tempts of the Engliſh to raiſe them againſt the 
government, now proved ineffectual. With- 
out regard to any party, he allowed numbers 
of Emigrants to return, and recalled ſeveral 
from baniſhment, filling every fitvation with 
the ableſt men he could find. In Italy, after 
various conflicts, the French army under Maſ- 
ſena, had been obliged to retire into Genoa, 

and at length from famine, to ſurrender ; upon 
i terms however, of the garriſon about 10, 00 
men, being ſent into the neareſt part of France, 


and of being allowed to inſtantly ſerve again, 
4 | 
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Before this, the army of reſerve under Berthier, a 
had with almoſt incredible rapidity, paſſed the 
Alps, and penetrated into the Milaneſe, where 
he gained a great victory over the Auſtrians, 
commanded by General Ott. Bonaparte now 
arrived in perſon, and Melas was at the head of 
the Auſtrian forces that were to oppoſe him. 
One of the moſt bloody battles that has been 
Jought ſince the invention of fire arms, followed 
on the, 18th of June, at a place called Marengo. 
The fate of the day fluctuated a long time, and 


Deſſaix, a very promiſing French General fell; 5 
but the perſonal intrepidity of Bonaparte turned | 
| the ſcale. The victory was complete, and Me- ” 
las was glad to accept the terms of an armiſtice, 
on delivering up Genoa, and all the ſtrong pla- 
ces in Piedmont, His army was then ſuffered | 
to occupy that part of Italy, which was to belong 
to Auſtria, by the treaty of Campo Formio. 
Paul the 1ſt had at this time, abandoned his al- 
liance with the Turks, the Emperor of Germa- 
ny. and the Engliſh, The French were, there- 
fore, infinitely ſuperior on the German ſide, 
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where Moreau commanded in chief, againſt 
General Kray; and after repeated actions, in 
which the latter was obliged to retreat from 


poſt to poſt, an armiſtice alſo took place there, 


the French forces occupying a very conſidera- 

ble part of Germany : and new negotiations 
were commenced between Bonaparte, the Em- 
peror, and England. | 
This armiſtice was followed up by a treaty, 
; figned at Paris, between the [miniſter of Bona- 
; Parte, and the envoy of the Emperor, on the 
; baſis of that of Campo Formio; but it was not 
to be binding, unleſs ratified in a given time. 
i Tuhis the Emperor refuſed, and hoſtilities were 
on the eve of beginning again, when new ne- 


gotiations were entered into, and the armiſtice 


prolonged. But Bonaparte now compelled the 
Emperor to ſurrender to him, the three ſtrong 
fortreſſes of Ulm, Ingolitadt, and Philipſburgh, 
in Germany, as a pledge of the ſincerity of his 
pacifte intentions. One great object of the 
Emperor ſeems to have been, that Great Bri- 


tain ſhould be included in any peace that ſhould 
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bo! made; and negotiations for that purpoſe im- 
mediately followed. 
Pending this armiſtice, the troops of France 
have taken Leghorn, in which was a conſidera- 
dle quantity of Britiſh property. They have 
| alſo obliged the peaſants of Tuſeany, who had 
been armed in maſs, to throw down their arms, 
as was agreed on at Marengo. They have like- 
wiſe began to deſtroy the fortreſſes of Ulm, Ingol- 
ſtadt, and Philipſburgh; and ſo far from peace 
being likely, notice . where given to re- 
new hoſtilities. | 
From Paul the 1ſt having been the ally ike 
Emperor and Great Britain, he ſeems now ready 
to co-operate with France, and his preparations 
are formidable. This begins to develop itſelf 
as follows. When England was on the point of 
obliging Malta to ſurrender, Bonaparte ceded it 
to Paul, as grand maſter of the knights of Malta. 
It ſoon after fell into the hands of, the Britiſh 
troops, and ſtill continues in their poſſeſſion. 
Whether Paul made any application to Eng- 
land, is yet to be aſcertained; but be that as 
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ir * he has withdrawn his ambaſſador from 
London, and laid an emburgo on all the Eng- 


liſh veſſels in his dominions. It ſhould ſeem 


alſo, that Pruſſia, Denmark, and Sweden, are 


i likely to co-operate in his views. 
Since Bonaparte's acceſſion to power, a new 
revolution has taken place in Switzerland, The 
two councils are aboliſhed, and the government 
is veſted in a proviſional councit of 43, with 
an executive committee at their head; In Italy, 
new ſcenes are about to ariſe, and it is ſuppoſed, . 
the French forces will penetrate to Naples. 
In Egypt, the French ſo far from loſing ground, 
HE ſeem to be conciliating the native powers, and 
are becoming ſo formidable, as to bid defiance 
to the feeble efforts that the Porte can make 
| againſt jhe m, . 


L have now given you the prineipal facts in his- 
tory from 1715, to the end of November 1800, 
and tho” the laſt ten years have afforded more nu- 
merous changes, and more important in their na- | 
| ture, than any century I know of; yet it appears 
4 to me, they are almoſt inſignificant, to what may - 
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now even in the ordinary courſe of things be 
expected. Every country in Europe armed to 
its utmoſt capability, and ſuch a confuſion of 
Intereſts to be adjuſted, that the common poli- 
tici in can ſee no mode of reconciling them. 
But in an other work, I ſhall explain to you, all 
think on this important period ; and in this 
place content myſelf with ſaying, that never 
was the womb of time more pregnant with great 
and mighty events. 
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LETTER SEVENTEENTH.. 


Ar the cloſe of my laſt æra, I mention 
the moſt eminent authors in the world, who 
were living in the year 1715, and I ſhall now 
point out the moſt diſtinguiſned of thoſe who 
have flouriſned ſince that period, with the ex- 
ception of being ſilent as to ſuch as are ſtill 
living. As to Aſia and Africa, I know of none 
worth mentioning; and in America Doctor 
- Franklin of the United States, is alone celebra- 


In Ruſſia, they had Lomonoz as a poet and . 
hiſtorian, Sumorok who is the author of ſeve- | | 
I ral tragedics and comedies, and the founder of 
3 the Ruſſian theatre. Antiochus Cantemir, their . ! 
P 5 


”- wr” 
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firſt * poet, worthy of notice—Theophanes an 


hiſtor ian and Guldenſtuedt eminent in philo- | 


ſophy, chemiſtry „and alſo as a naturaliſt. 


Sweden produced Linnæus the father of mo- 


dern botany and the author of a new and uni- 


verſally approved of botanical arrangement. 
Denmark had Fgede Biſhop of Greenland 
who wrote its hiſtory, and Norden, a great na- 


vigator, defigner and mathematician. 


Portugal produced Magelhaens able in natu- 


ral Philoſophy, Sanchez an eminent Phyſician, 


and Medical Writer, and Oliveyra, a miſcel- 
laneous Author. 


Spain did not produce one writer worthy of 


nctice, 


Traly had in Poetry Metaſtaſio, a very emi- 


nent dramatic writer. Marigli, a good proſe 
writer, who rather belonged to my laſt Ara. 
Riccobini, alſo a dramatic writer, and Roberti 
and Fozetti who wrote on other ſubjeQs. Ci- 


priani was a good painter, and they bad many 
emincat Muſicians, 
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The ſeven United Provinces had Maty, an 


eminent Phyſician and miſcellaneous writer. 
Koenig, profeſſor of Phyloſophy and natural 
Law. Havercamp, a celebrated Critic, and 
{killed in Medals. . Almeloveen, profeſſor of 


Greek and Phyſic, and in Phyloſophy and Ma- 


thematics, Muhſenbroek, Graveſande, and Da- 
nicl Berrouilli were diſtinguiſh ed... 


Switzerland had Solomon Geſner- who wrxe 


ſome beautiful poems. John Jacques Rouſſeau 


an uncommonly elegant. Profe Writer, Bur- 
la maqui, an able writer on Natural Law; and 
in Mathematics, Euler, Gabriel Cramer, and 
Cronſaz were eminent, the latter being alſo a 
diſtinguiſhed Philoſopher. 
Germany, had Moſheim, an inuten Eo- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtorian, and likewiſe Weſtein, 
and Schultens, able writers on Divinity. Scho- 
epflin, an eminent Philoſopher, Hiſtoriographer, 


Hiſtorian and Antiquary, Iſelin, a learned 
Hiſtorian and: Critic. Keyſler, a learned An- 


tiquary. Wolff, an eminent Lawyer, and 


Philoſopher. Heineceius law proſeſſor and 


r 
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Writer. Haller, a moſt illuſtrious Phyſician, 


next to Boerhaave in eſtimation. Buſhing, 


eminent for a new treatiſe on Geography. 
Winkleman wrote on ſubjects of Taſte and Art. 
Jorday, on Hiſtory and Philoſphy, and Mayer, 
was one of the greateſt Aſtronomers and Me- 
chanics of the age he lived in. 2 

In France, the principal Dramatic and Po- 
etic Writers were Crebillon, who ranked next 
to Corneille and Racine, Douchet, Deſtouchi, 
Henault, Marivaux, Ponard, and Voltaire, 
the latter of whom, was one of the greateſt 
Geniuſes France ever produced. He was ſtill 
abler as a proſe writer, than a Poet; but 
many of his works have a moſt pernicious ten- 
deney. 


* 


In Hiſtory, beſides Voltaire, the principal 


men were L'Enfan, Abbe de Milot, Niceron, 


Pſalmanazar, and Barthelemi, the Travels of 


Anacharſis, by the latter, being a very ſuperior 


work. In Natural Hiſtory, Juffiev, Reamur, 


and above all Buffon, the greateſt man in that 
branch, the world has yet produced. 
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In Mathematics and Aſtronomy, D'Alem- 


bert, Caille, Demoivre, Mavpertui and Le 


Monnier were particularly eminent. 

On Religious ſubjects, Calmet, who was 
beginning to flouriſh in 1715, was the moſt 
diſtinguiſned. 

On General ſnbjeQs, Marquis de Argens, 
Rollin, Bleterie, Broumoy, Buffier, Count de 
Caylus, Count de Gibelin, Goguet, Monteſ- 
quieu, celebrated for his ſpirit of Laws, Ab- 
be le Advocate, Abbe de Mably, Lafitav, 


Leuglet, Marquis de Mirabeau, Monſieur 
de Mirabeau, Mongault, Pluche, Savary, 
Abbe Tetrraſſon, Condorcet, Madame Rol- 


land, and Marmontel, the latter of whom is 


particularly diſtinguiſhed. 
The beſt Painters were the Coypels, Lan- 


cret, Largilliere, Vernet, Watteau, and Moine, 


the laſt being particularly eminent. In Muſic, 
Andre Cardinal Deſtouches, but Rameau was 


the greateſt in this art, of any in the world: 


Fournier excelled in engraving as did Lorrain 
in ſculpture, 
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Writer. Haller, a moſt illuſtrious Phyſician, 
next to Boerhaave in eſtimation. Buſhing, 
eminent for a new treatiſe on Geography. 
Winkleman wrote on ſubjects of Taſte and Art. 
Jorday, on Hiſtory and Philoſphy, and Mayer, 
was one of the greateſt Aſtronomers and Me- 
chanics of the age he lived in. 


In France, the principal Dramatic and po- 


etic Writers were Crebillon, who ranked next 
to Corneille and Racine, Douchet, Deſtouchi, 
Henault, Marivaux, Ponard, and Voltaire, 
the latter of whom, was one of the greateſt 
Geniuſes France ever produced. He was ſtill 
abler as a proſe writer, than a Poet; but 
many of his Works have a moſt pernicious ten- 
deney. | 


In Hiſtory, beſides Veh the principal 
men were L'Enfan, Abbe de Milot, Niceron, 


Pſalmanazar, and Barthelemi, the Travels of 


Anacharſis, by the latter, being a very ſuperior 
work. In Natural Hiſtory, Juſſieu, Reamur, 
and above all Buffon, the greateſt man in that 
branch, the world has yet produced, 
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In Mathematics and Aſtronomy, D' Alem- 


bert, Caille, Demoivre, ns and Le 


Monnier. were particularly eminent. 


On Religious ſubjects, Cane who was 


beginning to flouriſh in 1715, was the moſt 


diſtinguiſned. 
On General ſabjects, Marquis de Argens, 


Rollin, Bleterie, Broumoy, Buffier, Count de 


Caylus, Count de Gibelin, Goguet, Monteſ- 


quieu, celebrated for his ſpirit of Laws, Ab- | 
be le Advocate, Abbe de Mably, Lavtar, 
Leuglet, Marquis de Mirabeau, Monſieur 


de Mirabeau, Mongault, Pluche, Savary, 
Abbe Terraſſon, Condorcet, Madame Rol- 


land, and Marmontel, the latter of whom is 


particularly diſtinguiſned. 
The beſt Painters were the Coypels, La 


_ cret, Largilliere, Vernet, Watteau, and Moine, 


the laſt being particularly eminent. In Muſic, 


Andre Cardinal Deſtouches, but Rameau was 


the greateſt in this art, of any in the world: 
Tournier excelled in engraving as did Lorrain 
in ſculpture, | | 
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In England there were a multitude of writers 
on every ſubjeQ; The chief of theſe as dra- 


matic writers and poets were, "Thompſon, 


| Hoadley, Goldſmith, Kelly, Coleman, Hill, 
Murphy, Foot calle, the Enghſh Ariſtophenes, 
and Garrick, who was alſo the greateſt actor that 
has appeared in the world. Gray, Churchill, 


Glover, Guotge Lord Littleton, Malet, Philips, 


Savage, Shenſtone, Somerville, Akenſide, Weſ- 


ley and Burns, were the principal Poets, not 


Dramatic. 


In Hiſtory, Groſe on Antiquities, Sir John 


Hawkins on Muſic, Hook, Henry, Catha- 


rine M' Auley, Rider, Smollet, Doctor . 


bert Stewart and Tooke. But above them all in 
this line, were Hume, Doctor Robertſon, and 


Gibbon. In. Natural Hiſtory, George Ed- 


wards as to birds, Sir John Hill, and Philip 


Miller as to Botany, and on other branches 
Solander. 


On Religious ſubjefts, Abernathy, John 


Blair, Jortin, Lardner, Stackhouſe, Gilbert 
Weſt, John Weſley, a great leader of the 
Methodiſts, the two * one of whom 
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wrote ably on the Millenium and the certainty 


of Chriſt's perſonal reign on Earth, Biſhop 


Sherlock, Secker, Doctor Samuel! Chandler, 
Docor Kennicott, and Newton Biſhop of Briſ- 


tol, the ableſt writer on General Prophecy. 


In Mathematics and Aſtronomy, the moſt 


eminent were, Ferguſon, Maclaurin, Saun— 

deeiſon, and Simpſon. In Chemiſtry, Joſeph 

Black, the late profeſſor of it, at Edinburgh, 
= th Medicine, Pitcairn, fir John Pringle, 
Fordyee, Fothergill, and Doctor James. 

In Surgery, Cheſeldon, Pott, and Hunter. 
The ableſt writer on the laws of England, 


was ſir William Blackſtone. There were in 


this æra many eminent Lawyers and Judges, 


and amongſt the latter the Lords Hardwicke and 
Camden, deſerve to be moſt peculiarly no- 
ticed. 


On General Subjects, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


writers were John. Boyle Earl of Cork and 


Ocrrery, Budgell, Chambers, Lord Hailes, 


Richardſon, Fielding, Hawkeſworth, Doctor 
Samuel Johnſon one of the moſt learned men 
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England ever produced, Edmund Burke, Poſ. 
tlethwayte, Price, Ruffhead, Adam Smith, 


Lord Cheſterfield, and Sterne, certainly in ſome 


of his works a great Original. Lady Mary 


Wortley Montague, deſerves to be mentioned 


as an elegant letter writer, and Mrs. Mon- 


tague, for her obſervations on Shake 


ffeare. 


The greateſt inventors in Mechanics, were. 
fir Richard Arkwright, Brindley, Graham, 


Henry Mill, Francis Moore, Th and 
Mudge. 1 

The beſt Painters appear to be Gainſborovgh, 
Highmore, fir James Thornhill, Hogarth, who 
was a great Original, and fir Joſhua Rey- 


nolcds. 


In Muſic, Abel, Arne, | a and Samuel 
Weſley, were moſt conſpicuous, In Archi- 
' teture, Robert Adam, and William Ed- 
ward. And in Sculpture, Roubillae. 

Haviog thus pointed out, thoſe who appear 


to me moſt eminent, in theſe different branches, 
I ſhall only add that a great number of able 
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writers and artiſts, are now living; but I think, 
I may ſay Poetry has in moſt of the European 
Nations, paſſed its ſummit, and ſo alſo has 
Hiſtory, In uſeful knowledge, as to the Arts 


and Sciences, and as to Improvements in va- 


rious branches, great diſcoveries have been 
| latterly made and are ſtill making; and it 


mould ſeem that much ſtill remains to be diſ- 
covered. 
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Or Aſia and Africa, nothing new is to be 
added, thoſe quarters of the Globe continuing 
in that profound ignorance, idolatry, and bar- 


bariſm, as at the end of my laſt æra; with 


ſuch exceptions, as I then made as to China, 


and with the addititional one of the ſuperiority 
of the inhabitants of the Pellew Iflands, to 
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thoſe of the other new diſcovered countries in 
this century. | 

All that is worthy of the name of knowledge 


is in fact confined to Europe, and thoſe Colo- 
nies that have been planted by the Nations of 


Chriſtendom. Of theſe Colonies, the United 
States of North America unqueſtionably take 
the lead, but as yet-their only celebrated author, 
was Doctor Franklin. Beſides being an able 
writer, he made ſome of the greateſt diſcove- 


Ties in EleQricity. In regard to the Arts and 


Sciences, the Americans continue to be in- 


debted to Europe for other improvements; and 


as to government they ſeem already to have 
great diſſentions amongſt themſelves. But I am 
ſtill ſorrier to. add, that infidelity has rapidly 


ſpread, and contindes to encreaſe, in this new 


founded Republic, 


Of the European States themſelves, every 


thing worthy of notice is confined to Chriſten- 
dom, that part of Europe which belongs to. 
the. Turks, being in the moſt debaſed, and 
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degraded ſtate, and ripe, as I have obſerved in 
my obſervations on the Turkiſh Empire, for 


revolution. Ruſſia is ſtili far back in the civi- 
lized world, tho? in this century, it has had a 
theatre eſtabliſhed, and four or five writers have 


appeared in the Dramatic, Poetic, Hiſtorie, 


and Philoſophical lines: But ſtill their govern- 


ment is deſpotic, and the great mais of the 


people, ſlavee, who are transferred with the 
land. When we turn to Sweden, we find it 
backward ia hterature, it having only produced 
one diſtinguiſhed - author, Linnœus, fince 
my laſt ara. There has been however 


- conſiderable improvements in Sweden, 


during the 18th. century, and though its go- 


vernn;ent has been made abſolute, yet their 


cuſtoms, and a conſiderable degree of civili- 


zation has rendered it of a far milier nature, 
than that of Ruſſia, Denmaik, has rather ſur- 
paſſed Sweden in the arts of peace, and though 
it is alſo deſpotic, that power has not been lat- 
terly abuſed, and take it altogether, the three 
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diſſolute and abominable manners. 


"IIS 
la ſt countries have ſuffered leſs than any other of 


the European Nations, in the preſent convulſed 
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ſtate of the world: but ſtill, they cannot be 


reckoned ſuch governments as are deſirable; nor 
are their people in that ſtate of moral rectitude, 


which affords true happineſs. In Denmark 


the only remarkable man of the period I now 


treat of, was Norden. I ſhall next ſpeak 


of thoſe countries that compoſed the Weſtern 


Roman Empire. Spain and Portugal, have 
fallen behind the three laſt Northern powers, in 
all that is truly eſtimable. The former did not 


for the laſt 85 years produce one author, that 


is diſtinguiſhed, and the latter only 
two or three worth notice. Theſe coun— 


tries are nearly without commerce, manufac- 


| tures, and arts, and they are beſides, extremely 


immoral and at the ſame time groſsly ſuperſti- 


tous. 


Italy has continued to encreaſe in the moſt 
Except 
Metaſtatio, they have had no very eminent 
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writer during this æra: and they appear pecu- 2 


liarly ripe for deſtruQtion. Holland has ſunk 


in a great meaſure, under its love of money, 


and total inattention to every thing but wealth; 


and by their inordinate defire of gain, the 
Dutch have become poor, have loſt their com- 
'merce, their Colonies, their fleets and conſe- 
quence, and are now an inſignificant Republic, 
dependant on France. They had however ſince 


1715, a few good writers on Mathematics and 
Philoſophy. Switzerland likewiſe has ceaſed to 


preſerve a united and independent ſpirit. Their 


new form of government has been dictated 


by the French and who will of eourſe direct its 


proceedings: nor are the Swiſs morals as pure 
as they have heretofore been. They had how- 


ever in the period we are conſidering four or 


ive very able writers, the chief of whom was 


Rouſſeau. In this century Germany has cer- 


tainly produced a number of able Authors. Of 
theſe Moſheim was famous for his Eccleſiaſti- 


cal Hiſtory, Haller, for his knowledge as a 


Phyſician, and Mayer, as one of the greateſt 
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Aſtronomers and Mechanics of this century. 


In this work, I ſpeak not of living authors, but 
I muſt obſcrve that Germany now takes the 


lead in Dramatic perſormances. The manners 


of almoſt all the German Kingdoms and States, 


are more poliſhed and refined than in 
1715; but they have likewiſe become more 


depraved; and there is ſcarcely any part of 


Chriſtendom, except France, where infidelity 


Is more prevalent, 

It now remains for me to china a little, on 
the two greateſt Powers of the World, France, 
and the Britiſh Iſles. The latter, had a very 
great number of able Pocts, during the time 1 
am reviewing, but they had none that 


equalled Voltaire, nor perhaps Crebillion. With 


an exception as to them, I -think however, I 


may fairly ſay, that in this branch, F rance was 


inferior. In Hiſtory ſhe was decidedly ſo; for 
ſhe had no Hiſtorians to be compared to Hume, 
Robertſon and Gibbon. Tn Natural Hiſtory, 


ſhe however takes the lead, for her rival pro- 


duced no man equal to Buffon. In Mathema- 
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tics, they are perhaps alike; but in Aſtronomy 
England has made diſcoveries, ſurpaſſing” all 
the reſt of the World. The Britiſh Ifles, alſo 
excel in ſubjects of Religion, and Medicine, 
and I ſhould ſuppoſe i in Surgery. On other ge- 
neral ſubjeQs, numbers, have written in both. 
countries, and I believe it would be difficult to 
determine, on which fide, the ſuperiority lies. 


Great Britain however had not an y ſuch univer- ö 
ſal Genius as Voltaire, nor any Proſe Author B 
equal to Monteſquieu. On the other hand, | 


Sterne had in ſome of his works a new and ori- 
ginal Genivs, that moſt exquiſitely touched the 
fineſt feelings of the heart; and France had 
no Author who could be compared in Learning 
with Doctor Samuel Johnſon. There were 
many excellent Painters in both countries, and 
I will not take upon me to aſcertain, which 
had the ſuperiority, but as a Portrait Painter, 

1 I may venture to give the palm, to Sir Joſhua 
| | Reynolds. In Muſic, though much alike, the 
i Engliſh had not any perſon. who equalled Ra- 
; | me au. In Architecture, and Sculpture, 1 ſhould 


| 
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ſoppoſe they are nearly on a par; but! appre- 
hend in Engraving, England has taken the 


lead. In Navigation, France had her Bou- 


gainville, and Great Britain, her Cooke, but 


in every thing on the Ocean, England excels. 


So in almoſt all branches of Commerce, and 


uſeful Manufactures, and I may alſo add, in 


whatever belongs to Agriculture and Farming. 


As to the Comforts, Conveniencies, and Ac- 


commodations of Life, I am perſuaded, En- 


gland holds a high ſuperiority. Thus upon the 


whole, I feel myſelf warranted to ſay that, 


Great Britain is not the ſecond, but the firſt 


Country on the face of the Globe: but I muſt 


add; that ſhe is become profiigate and corrupt, 


when compared with what ſhe was in the year 


he great body of the higher orders, 
are notoriouſly unbelievers in revealed Religion. 
As to the duties due to their Country, to their 
| Fellow Creatures, and their God; I appeal to 


the feelings of any honeſt man, who reads this 


Work, whether they have or have not per- 
formed them, 
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When I throw out theſe obſervations as to 
England, I do not mean to ſay, ſhe is more 


viſcious than France. I believe on the con- 
trary ſhe is infinitely leſs-ſo, and in proportion 
to the extent of her Wealth and Empire, per- 


Haps freer from Guilt, than any other now ex- 


iſting Nation: but her faults are of magnitude 
enough to make her think and tremble. 
In this Century, the world ſeems to have been 


nearly explored in every poſſible direction, and 
it brings to our view many People hitherto un- 
known; but from their ſtate of actual barba- 


rity, or low degree of civilization, they are 


unworthy of our notice. The diſcovery that 
America and Europe are within.a few leagues 
of each other, clears up all difficulty as to 


the peopling of the former, and no donbt, it 


was occaſioned by that progreſs of population, 


in the Northern Hive, which I have before 


obſerved on. Great diſcoveries have been 


made in this era, in Aſtronomy, Chemiſtry, 


Mineralogy, ElzQricity, and indeed in all the 


branches of Natural Pl.:loſoph uae 


alſo in 
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the Mechanic Powers, and in every thing that 
appertains to Farming. So likewiſe in all the 
Conveniencies, Elegancies, and exterior or- 
naments of life; and I do not heſitate to ſay, 
that there never was a time, in which all that 
conſtitutes pleaſure, and convenience, and gra— 
tification of appetite, when conſidered diſtin 
from the mind, was more in the power of 


every man of wealth, who inhabits Chriſten- 


dom, and particularly in England. But does 


this give Happineſs to the great body of man- 
kind? No. "Choſe who are barely able to live 
on their indoſtry, and to whom theſe things, 
are perfectly out of reach, feel leſs happy by 
a painful compariſon : and to the very poor and 
wretched, unleſs they have a conſolation, in 


their proſpects of futurity, their feelings are 


ſtill more injured, I would even aſk, does it 


give Happineſs to the very poſſeſſors of thoſe 
riches, that enable them, thus to enjoy the 
good things of this World; and I will anſwer 
for them no. Happineſs can alone belong to- 


Virtue, Not that I mean to ſay the Virtuous. 
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do not experience Miſery. I believe in mere 
wordly affairs, they peculiarly ſuſfer, for the 
things of this World, as yet belong, to the 


Prince of this World ; but the day of his over- 
throw is at hand. 


My original intention was to have made the 


ſubject of Prophecy and of Futurity a part of 


this Work. But on conſideration I have thought 
it better to keep it diſtinA, and I ſhall therefore 
in this place conclude this Hiſtory and this 
Letter. HE . 
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FIRST VOLUME. 


Page r4—line 13, inſtead of able to the ſame, 


| read able to do the ſame. 
——41—line 13, inſtead of name read time 
m—62—line 20, inſtead of beſtowed read be- 


flowing... 


— 81 line 22, inſtead of deſeription of them 


read deſcription of one of them 
—2 20—line 11, inſtead of theſe read 13efe. 


—243z--line 22, inſtead of under than over 


read over thanunder. 
SECOND VOLUME. 
—ͤ— 5—line 14, inſtead of unfortunely read 
unfortunately. | 


3o—line 8, inſtead of would read could. 


———67—line 2, inſtead of b/-//ings read bleſſing. 
== 68—line 9, inſtead of Manius read Manlius. 


| THIRD VOLUME. 
— — ine 18, inſtead of Rhodina read a 
| Rſiodian. 


I 2 J 
Fage 211—line 2 * inſtead of delay read decay. 
FOURTH VOLUME. 

—I6;—line 5, inſtead of fell read falling. 
— Ene 6, inſtead of were read being. 
—z01--line 17, inſtead of them read thoſe. 

——221,—line 15, the word of to be ſtruck out. 
7 FIFTH VOLUME. 
| —103-line 5, for Julian read Julianus. 


—1 55 line 12, for Valerius read I alence's. 


162 —line 1, for Athila read Attila. 


SIXTH VOLUME. 15 
— 83 —line 11, for Acafetus read Agapetus.. 
SEFENTH VOLUME. 
——190—line 14, for Auſtris read Apulia. 
1 EIGHTH VOLUME. 
— 22 line 3, for Henry III. read HENRY 
PI'1, 
ae 27 for former read latter, and in 
the next line for latter read former. 
: — 27 5—line 1 3, for murder or except in cafes 
| of treaſon, read except in caſes of 


murder and treaſon. 
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NINTH VOLUME. 
Page 2 —line 1, for banner read bannet 
— ;- nc inſtead of fourth read third letter 
— 4 Inſtead of third read fourth letter 
———1I 84—line 11, for powers read armaments. 
—206—line 3, ſtrike out the word at. 
2232 —line 20, for diſeppointed read dif 
approved. N 


—2 57 line 3, before Hiche, put in and. 
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